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The articles in this month’s Recorp touch a variety of ques- 
tions of interest. Professor Merriam’s address on Personality 
and Perspective touches a note which our age needs to hear. In 
our enthusiasm for new discoveries and new phases of thought we 
have come perilously near forgetting that poise and balance are 
necessary, as well as impulse and motion. Here is a plea for 
balance, but it is for a balance secured, like the efficient equi- 
libriums of nature, through energies reciprocally related. Many 
a country pastor will feel encouraged by Dr. English’s fresh 
analysis of the Problem of the Country Church. Here again the 
broad view and the thorough analysis of conditions puts an end 
to much restless criticism and theorizing as to what the Country 
Church should do and what it is not doing. Dr. Bliss from the 
cool standpoint of the trained psychologist makes suggestions 
with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, and its modern psy- 
chological relationships which will repay careful pondering. The 
series of articles which Dr. Wilder has presented on Ndau Re- 
ligion will be gathered into a pamphlet and reprinted as a study 
in the life of primitive religion. The reports from the Alumni 
and the sketch of the opening life of the Seminary vear are post- 


poned till the January number. 
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The National Council of the Congregational Churches which 
has just closed its session as we go to press will stand as one 
of the “ epoch-making”’ gatherings of the denomination. That 
which was dreaded in the beginning of its organization, and which 
made such heroes of Congregational Independency as Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon look askance at it, has certainly happened. It is cer- 
tainly proving to be a mighty influence toward the centralized ef- 
ficiency of the denomination. If that is a bad thing the fathers 
were right in disapproving its initiation. But the children at 
Cleveland did not hesitate to glory in the accuracy of the fathers’ 
prophecy and to rejoice that it has become true. “ Representa- 
tive Democracy ” was the watchword of the meeting, in contrast 
to the old cry of Local Independency. The men at Cleveland did 
not hesitate to avow that it was time that Congregationalism 
ceased to allow all other denominations of Christians to be 
leavened into a richer fruitfulness by the absorption of its prin- 
ciples and methods, while it refused to appropriate anything of 
the excellences of other denominations which a long testing had 
proved to be efficient agencies for the spreading of the Kingdom 
of God. They refused to shy at the bogy of Presbyterianism and 
Methodism. This temper of the Council was even more pro- 
phetic of advance along the lines of the unification of Protestant- 
ism than was the cordial approval of the idea of Tri-Church 
Union. One of the peculiarities of the expressions toward the 
latter was the attitude of the laymen. From the laity came the 
expressions of the strongest approval of the movement as ex- 
pressed in the “ Act of Union,” and the manifestations of the most 
vigorous hostility toward it. It is only fair to say that the ap- 
proval came from those who were most familiar with the plan 
and had given it the broadest consideration. This fact points to 
the probable effect of longer deliberation by the churches, and to 


the wisdom of refraining from precipitate action. 
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PERSONALITY AND PERSPECTIVE.* 


In choosing a topic suitable for this occasion, I have set 
before me two simple ends: first, to say something which might 
be of help at the beginning of a year of Seminary work, and 
second, something which out of study and experience has become 
vital to myself. These conditions have seemed to coincide in 
two words which have been forcing themselves upon me like an 
insistent text of Scripture: Personality and Perspective. 

On their very face, before we discuss them, these two words 
suggest a blending of the man and the scholar; the individual, 
but the individual relating himself in thought and service; a life, 
but a life seeking light; a light, but a light so adjusted as to give 
heat as well. You cannot say the word Personality without sug- 
gesting something concrete. You cannot say the word perspec- 
tive without hinting at least a more abstract mental attitude; one 
word indicates the prevailing tone of the artist; the other re- 
touches the picture into harmony of color in his objective aim. 

Now neither of these important words is down in the Curricu- 
lum, and yet the Curriculum is meaningless and confusing with- 
out them. We cannot have a special department of Perspective 
here just because you are Personalities. And supposing there were 
a chair of Personality endowed; who among the sons of men 
could be called to fill it? But I am not so much interested for 
you in these words separately as I am in putting them together. 
More and more it seems to me that what the Christian world, 
both in thought and service, most needs is a man who can get 
intellectual, spiritual and social perspective, and yet hold on to 
his own personality, as his greatest specific weapon; with whom 
neither the zeal of life is eaten up by the intellections of life, 
nor whom the outward activities of his day have divorced from 
the inner fire and motive of his own mind and heart. But to 
dwell upon this more familiar phase of thought would be only 


* Address delivered at the opening of the year at Hartford Theolcgical Sem 
September 25, 1907. 
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to repeat again to a Seminary audience a threadbare warning 
and impulse. And so I ask you to take a wider range of sugges- 
tion which we will most easily compass by noting in the order 
of our thought, first, two phases of Perspective ; second, two fac- 
tors in Personality, and then third, apply them in conclusion to 
one field in which today they are most practically needed together. 
I. The word Perspective has far more varied aspects than 
we can discuss tonight. Let us confine ourselves to two extreme 
points of view between which stand our responsible personalities. 
One is the larger, more objective, and organic trend; and 
the other the smaller, more subjective and individual emphasis. 
Whichever extreme is naturally espoused, the other often seems 
necessarily belittled. A minister’s larger view from study, in 
history, science and letters, his wider scope which breathes the 
catholic spirit always seems to some to endanger his individual 
force; and his smaller individual emphasis, which seems to add 
to his force may rob him of a scholarly poise which makes him 
the prey of bigotry and vagary. This process has always been 
going on between different historic ages in their engrossing em- 
phasis of truths which are only partial, as we see them now. 
And the same is seen also between different types of individual 
men in the presence of such complex emphases as we meet today. 
Now there is a great half truth in both extreme types of per- 
spective. The wide ranging, world-enveloping movements rep- 
resent one of the tremendous elements of influence today. A man 
cannot be as small as he once could with complaisance. He 
must feel the pull of an organic world, past and present. 
Nothing rebukes the immediate individual visions of the 
scholar like the slow movement of historical processes. “* God 
is not in a hurry, but I am,” said Theodore Parker. That is a 
fine word of Principal Forsyth that “The living are but the 
latest. They are only the fringe of all society. The present is 
but the glowing tip of the past.” Or as a modern poet puts it, 


“You must step back to the Law of Moses for vantage 
If you would leap to Christ with the world in your arms.” 


No age of God is brand-new. Christian Providence is as old 
as Israel, as new as America. Athenian learning and Roman 
rule, Holy Roman Empire, and medieval feudalism, the birth 
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of nationalities in Europe, the revival of learning, and the Pil- 
the civil war in America and the Czar’s peace proposals, which 
yet ushered in so awful carnage, and the Mikado’s rising sun 


grim exodus; the French revolution and the federal congress ; 


of victory—each great century-wide, slow moving, one-sided 
emphasis of political and religious verities forces us to larger 
perspective as we see again today how God is deploying His 
world schemes of conquest on a still more colossal scale; chang- 
ing the front of His battle lines from Atlantic to Pacific; and 
moving His base of campaign from continent to continent. He 
is forcing us to look out at His enlarging horizons and crowding 
upon us deeper significance in religious as well as social and 
political Democracies. 

And yet tho’ each new age is heir to all the past, and at the 
end of the ages, as we look back, we see and recognize God's 
patience with our slow and one-sided apprehension: yet as surely 
as our own new era emerges, we-still are swept out of perspec- 
tive again, as all the past has been, by some newer emphasis of 
study, or some new panacea of reform. We still raise monu- 
ments to the great perspective of Providence and we still stone 
any contemporary prophet of conservative balance. Now in a 
sense this is inevitable by the very limitation of our personalities. 
Our force as well as our comfort may lie in realizing that we 
make only a small segment of God’s great circle, and our age 
its little addition to His larger circumference. But this attitude, 
so grandly inspiring, is yet tending today in many ways to 
swamp personality. This larger perspective may be soporific, 
the catholicity of it may take away our nerve, the impersonality 
of it may excuse our exertion. We may lazily lie down in some 
cherished objective formula to denominate our “times” so- 
called and then repeat again the same old monotonous program 
of history. Just*now this larger perspective is tending to lose 
sight of the trees in wonder at the forest. The peril is to throw 
down the oars altogether and drift in a good natured sort of way, 
and say anything and everything is true and important; every 
tendency and every emphasis now, as in history past, is a fraction 
and this is a wonderful discovery to make. 





only of God's truth 
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Every architect and even every mason is at work upon some part 
of a divine cathedral. God will finish the turrets at the end of 
the ages. 

No grander or more inspiring thought can come into the 
human soul. And yet this extreme alone often tends to make 
a sufficing largeness and breadth of view relax the grip of will 
and thought. It often harmonizes with an easy optimism, or a 
literary dilettantism, or an impersonal ethicism — just because 
its engrossing view is the objectivity of everything, and so indi- 
vidualism in any phase may be anathema. 

And yet the other extreme of perspective still holds. For 
while many things have emphasized this larger perspective with 
its possible perversions, still no period of history has come to 
be so diversified in its individual notes. Revulsions of emphasis 
take place now in decades which in earlier ages took slow 
centuries to compass. In a sense never were sO numerous con- 
tentions right. In a sense the glory and hope of our day is that 
the spiral and monotonous progress of the centuries may be 
quickened and broken up by the swifter play of the decades. 
Men do see and differ on a great many things rather than take 
opposite sides upon one thing predominately, as e. g., Chris- 
tology of the early centuries, Nominalism and Realism of the 
middle ages, personal faith and church authority of the Refor- 
mation era. Today we differ more all along the line, between 
whole realms of study, between many weapons of reform, be- 
tween wide ranges of government and thought. This is confus- 
ing and makes perspective harder than ever. It challenges more 
heroic thinking in the scholar and more self poise in the re- 
former. Never was the other subjective extreme of perspective 
so insistent. And this is not the mere wrangling of the narrow, 
nor the provincialism of the average man. We see it in academic 
life, we feel it in the Seminary. Variant individual notes make 
education more vitally necessary than ever; and it is the shib- 
boleth of our day that education can do everything. Yes, but 
as far as perspective is concerned, never were men so espousing 
every tangent of specialization. Take an illustration right in our 
own sphere. It means much for the eager, hungry and flexible 


minds of our day to recall such a fact as this, — that when 
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| came here only fifteen years ago, we were in the full tide of 
recoil from Dogmatics to Biblical Theology. Next History be- 
came the absorbing study. Then Sociology had its day to under- 
estimate relatively other departments. Then came along the 
great wave of critical interest in the Bible itself, and its corollary 
of linguistic emphasis, and just now Theology is again reassert- 
ing its dominance, as we swing back to it with enlarging per- 
spective. But each for a time has seemed the most important 
thing a minister must master. And before you they all lie today. 
Individual responsibility can never be thrown off in an elective 
system and yet never did every subjective predilection so need 
to be related objectively. 

Now just as we discovered that the larger perspective has its 
danger of losing the trees in the magnificence of the forest: so 
our smaller scholarly or practical provincialism has also its peril 
of losing the forest in the trees. For look! This extreme, 
either in the Seminary or in the world at large, seems never 
able to see more than one thing. It makes its own provincialism 
measure all the provinces of God, in nature or history. It is an 
insect feeding upon a leaf, and forgetting the great tree, rock 
rooted or tempest tossed. It tends to live in one faculty only. 
It fits and starts everything from one stadium to one goal. If 
one emphasis is important, all others seem comparatively irrele- 
vant. Such a perspective is either optimistic: — for it only has 
to see its shibboleth triumphant, and the millennium will dawn; 
or such a perspective is pessimistic: for the absence of its favorite 
virtue to extol, or the prevalence of its favorite sin to attack, 
is bringing in the Judgment Day. This is the perspective of the 
Utopists of all history, who yet somehow help to keep up the hope 
of the ages. This is the perspective of the reformer who yet 
adds a needed, even if a one-sided force, to each generation sag- 
ging into good-natured satisfaction with things as they are. This 
type is in peril of seeing naught but antitheses and never 
harmony between the many sides of truth, just as the other ex- 
treme sees no difference and throws down all walls by pseudo- 
compromise or easy-going complaisance. It seems as if men 
could never keep balance and yet not lose the fire of our own 
two-sided personality; self and other self, my God and the God 
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of the whole earth; the subjective and the objective data of the 
human soul. To illustrate — it seems to be a necessary postulate 
of thought with some that if a man is intellectual, he cannot be 
practical; or vice versa. It is a prevalent idea with some that 
a minister must be either a preacher, or a pastor, or a social 
leader. To blend or co-ordinate violates his specialty. A sharp 
issue is raised by critics about the seminaries, and within these 
walls too, as between study and “ work” so-called: as if all fruit- 
ful study were not work at all, and outside work were only the 
“new obedience ” so-called, demanded by the day, satisfied with 
the call to Matthew ‘“ Come follow” and never to be married, 
with Apollos, to any New Learning. We hear about religious 
culture and the Johannine Gospel, as if it could never breathe in 
the cultured religion of Paul, who yet somehow said “My Gos- 
pel.” If one scholar would make vital recognition of spiritual 
truth, he must perforce keep warning us against “ barren intel- 
lectualism.” Is a man catholic: then he cannot be zealous. 
Is he deep: then he cannot possibly be broad. If he would keep 
his religion, according to some, he must give up his theology ; 
and theology again is just as far removed from sociology as the 
east of Paul is from the west of Spencer. 

This same age of oyrs that a little while ago, in some quarters 
echoed: “Back to Christ and His Gospel” (Historicity is the 
great alembic!) is now in other quarters saying: “ Never mind 
the Historic Christ ” (Subjectivity is the great alembic!). Chris- 
tian consciousness, born somehow, with vague certitude of his- 
toric father in the succession of experience, is ample: “ the very 
ghost of a Gospel,” — as some one has called it. 

Again we see the same thing in the new emphasis of Im- 
manence, and yet for some this has dimmed nearly every ray of 
Transcendence. And large and inspiring as is the note of Im- 
manence, some can only hold it by leaving no room for Immi- 
nence in an irresponsible and impersonal evaluation of virtue and 
sin. Again the great sociological movement of our day has put 


fresh centrality for some minds into the Incarnation of Christ — 
and lo! a generation that has almost forgotten in many quarters 
the word Atonement, as if it were only an invention of theology. 
Again there is always a subconscious antithesis for many minds 
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between nurture and evangelism. There is even a secret fear 
that the emphasis upon conversion will undermine the signifi- 
cance of character, or that if you say much about character, you 
will forget the New Birth. Or once more the exclusive zeal 
either for faith or for works; for religion, or for morals; for 
God or for man (as if they were different worlds of thought) 
has been embattling men for ages. If we would exalt God, we 
must minimize man; or if we exalt man, we dishonor God. And 
yet today when men do dare to think there is no despite to a 
Heavenly Father to dwell upon a son’s heights as well as depths: 
then, lo! we burst all barriers, to divinize man at the one extreme 
or humanize God at the other, so that there are few delimitations 
left between Holy God and sinful man. 

It is only by seeing in various ranges of study the value and 
danger alike of two extreme perspectives, that I would call your 
especial attention now, as the practical end of our thought, to the 
same things in one particular sphere of thought and service. 
No one will dispute the fact that for twenty-five years the social 
note has been most emphatic, and that coincident with it, or partly 
as effect of it, renewed emphasis has been placed upon man, and 
upon man as related to his fellow men, here and now, in this 
world: and therefore we hear much about the “changing order ” 
and the “ social crisis.” And here again inevitably the same ex- 
treme emphases appear at once. ‘“ See the forest,” say some: 
the vast, splendid or tangled forest: large movements, many 
agencies, social organism, environment, economic condition, cor- 
porate responsibility; Christendom, Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, society at large is the great objective. And others, with 
See 


“ee 


voices almost lost in the vaster echoes of woodland, cry 
the trees!’ the individual man, the immortal soul, private charac- 
ter, personal conversion, a man’s own appropriated faith, and his 
own propaganda of evangelism in the local church! It seems 
almost impossible for men to hold both ideas in the same mind! 

While some are practically saying that you cannot hold Paul’s 
faith, unless, like fiery Luther, you call James’ Epistle “a book 
of straw!” On the other hand, James the Apostle with his em- 
phasis, is rallying still larger hosts of men today that he surely 


never dreamed of setting up a special banner for. 
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Does one man preach passionately the personal evangel of 
salvation: then he is not “in touch with his times ” according to 
some. Does another man deal with social betterment and civic 
righteousness ; there are many to cry out that he has “ lost the 
gospel note,” and is only a “ sociological preacher.” May be so. 

Once we constantly heard the word earthly “ probation ”: 
now the word “ mission ”’ in and for the world seems to dispos- 
sess the other of its vital significance. “Kingdom” and 
“Church” are terms which are coming to be veritable banners 
of hostile fleets of thought. Even deep interest in one’s own 
eternal salvation is denominated “ selfishness ” in some quarters. 
“ Otherworldliness ” has actually become a term of reproach in 
the thought of one who catches either on/y a socialistic vision of 
earth’s millennium, or sees on/y an earthly inferno which he at- 
tributes largely to the solaces and awards of another life. Fif- 
teen years ago, students in my class room seriously asked me if 
I did not think all competition was wholly unchristian: and yet 
now, today, in quick recoil, in the era of co-operation and combi- 
nation, and of Trusts and Labor Unions, competition is again 
held up as a sort of lost palladium of the social and Christian 
liberties of the people. 

A half generation ago, we had been thinking that the progress 
of Revelation was from a Theocratic state to what Mulford called 
the “ Republic of God.” But now in the extremity of the new 
emphasis, a recent book seems almost to read devolution, in his- 
toric processes, from an O. T. theocracy to the sad results (which 
are all he seems to see) of our personal Christianity, at the end 
of the ages. 

We had thought in the early impact of the modern social 
movement, that there was some heavenly content in the words 
* Kingdom of Heaven”; we had thought that the Kingdom of 
God was far more than a Hebraism; that the Gospel was more 
than a new law, and Christ more than a great social Teacher: 
but, no, the newer emphasis must have a “ Sociological ’’ Christ 
to displace the Theological one; the Gospel of the Kingdom 
must be thought antipodal to any thought of the individual; and 
Christ must be called the “ First Socialist,” or even, according 
to Lavellaye, the great “San Culotte of the ages.” Now, in 
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saying these things, I am not forgetting that for generations a 
spiritual experience of religion had doubtless lost its ethical per- 
spective ; and to make theology more ethical and Christianity more 
social has been a mighty boon of the last twenty-five years; but 
vitally as social Personality is needed, it is yet almost dangerous 
today to a man’s supposed sympathy with social ills, to his schol- 
arship as a thinker, or his zeal as a reformer to mention the indi- 
vidual: so far have monistic theories in sociology come to prevail. 
We even attribute a sort of personality to the mass, and just as 
Comte called an aggrandized humanity the “ Grand étre,” as an 
object of worship, so many have come to speak of the “ Social 
Consciousness,” the * Social Will” and the “ Social Mind” as 
separate entities. Moreover, in the recoil from the individual 
ethical viewpoint, there has grown up a sort of impersonal ethi- 
cism, which gives to environment by far the larger share of 
praise and blame for character, that palliates or curses the times, 
the trend, the tendencies of an age: as if an impersonal thing 
could ever be made out of a throbbing world of men and women. 
And this same impersonal ethicism is now expecting to root out 
successfully vast corporate evils, just when men and women have 
long been hiding behind convention and corporation and party, 
and dissevering the laws of family, trade and politics from the 
higher individual standards of virtue and honor and justice. 
Private morals in this country have seldom been higher. Cor- 
porate morals have seldom been lower: and vet we parley over 
which weapon to choose first: just because we are almost ob- 
sessed by the bigness and vagueness of impersonal entities. 

It is just because I am so deeply interested in all this organic 
perspective, because I rejoice in the broken bonds of a mere 
atomistic view of ethics and religion, and because I want with 
all my heart that the church and the ministry shall awaken to 
what is just now so vital: for this very reason I challenge myself 
and you to say that it is often as important to withstand as to 
stand with the zeitgeist of the time; for this reason I have tried 
to see two instead of only one perspective in a vital movement. 
In the interest of that very interest | would sound a recall to per- 
sonality —or rather, putting the two words together, recall a 


right Perspective of Personality itself. 
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II. Passing now to the other word of our theme, I feel that 
out of these two extremities of emphasis, your generation, gentle- 
men, is going to get help by a better view of Personality: a truer 
personality which the two extremes have alike overlooked or 
discredited, either because personality has been of late tied down 
by the emphasis of great objective forces, or because it formerly 
was made to be commensurate with individualism. For you and 
me as persons, dealing with other persons, in a church made up 
of persons, the net result of all the great movements of the last | 
generation is this: that scientific method, evolutionary philoso- 
phy, critical Bible investigation, the historic spirit and the social 
impulse have all reached a certain zenith of emphasis, and made 
their most positive contributions. Already they are beginning 
to reach out for a lost perspective. It is the new Perspective of 
Personality enlarged by all these human elements and _ social 
duties, and yet needing just as much as ever to find a Lord and 
Saviour in a larger and yet marvelously personal consciousness : 
this it seems to me is what the Christian world is just now awak- 
ing to get, as you go out to be preachers and pastors and leaders 
of the host. A two-sided personality to be brought into har- 
mony with Christ in His two-sided personality: both sides re- 
deemed and motived by a Gospel, which is also two-sided, and 
moving with the Lord of that Gospel in a way just now he em- 
phatically marshals us to move. 

Now, it is because the statement of a truism jis often the 
freshest contribution to thought, that I venture to believe that 
one or two commonplace truisms will not be out of place. One 
truism is that a man can never get away from himself; and the 
other truism is that a man really never knows himself unrelated. 
To borrow a familiar figure, Personality, like life itself, is not a 
circle swung from one centre, but it is an elipse described from 
two foci. Personality, therefore, can never be identical with 





mere individualism. Personality can never be identical with 
mere altruism. The individual as such is never completed till 
he complete himself in others; and yet all his relation with 
others carries his own individual self that he can never shake 
off, in the nature of things. “ Souls, but souls, in moral fellow- 
ship are the ultimate reality of our world,” says Dr. Gordon. 
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Some one has said that “ doing without being is a verb without 
a noun.” Yes, and we may also add that being without doing 
is a noun without a verb. No vital life sentence of Personality 
can be written without both. You cannot have altruism without 
the mutual alter. The extremity of altruism, as the only duty, 
is suicidal, as it would leave no field for its exercise; and the 
extremity of individualism as the end of success or salvation is 
suicidal of one-half of personality. 

Now this is so alphabetic that I am almost ashamed to utter 
it. But an eminent college president has rightly thought it 
worth his while to write one of the most vital social books our 
country has produced to recall this forgotten truth, for it is such 
truisms as these which, to quote a phrase of Coleridge, “ lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul: ’: bedridden just because we 
lose the simplest and most fundamental perspective of ourselves. 
The truth is, we prefer to indentify personality with one or the 
other, and then to sling epithets. It has come about that we 
cannot say “ self’ without meaning “ selfishness,” or harbor the 
word “individual” without meaning “individualism,” as_ if 
there were no such thing as self love, self worth, imparting self, 
giving self, for its ultimate devotement to relationship — devote- 
ment even to self sacrifice and death. 

The new personality then that our day demands means Lib- 
erty and Relationship taught how to live together; self and 
others, with neither neglected; a sharper weapon, and yet a 
wider battle-field. 

But for you and me, brethren, this whole question of Person- 
ality and Perspective lies not in any alphabetic analysis of the 
words, vital as it may be to recall it. Nor is the question 
whether the trend just now is toward the man or the institution, 
toward mechanism or motive, toward a new social integration 
or vitalizing the old integer. The question for us is whether 
this view of personality is in accord with a Biblical Evangel. 
For one thing is becoming surer to us the more we study it, that 
the Bible is bathed neither in the one nor the other — but in 
both; that the Gospel is not either individual or social — but 
both; and that our faith is centered in the Person of Christ, not 
only in its ontological distinctions, but in an actual God-man 
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Christ Jesus, moving manward in Incarnation and outward and 
onward to a Kingdom, by a Cross; a Person, Himself, who as 
Teacher or as Revealer of God could not, even if He were only 
normal man, could not deny both sides of personality in content 
of teaching, in extent of realm and in intent of motive. 

And so we must more than ever, in a social age, press even 
further back the ineradicable thought of the Being of God Him- 
self, as not an impossible solitary aloneness of Unity, but in His 
own nature dual or triune: not only for the sake of Revelation, 
but for the very sake of the Divine Personality Himself. More- 
over, we can never forget that in all our disputes as to authority, 
it must at least be personal; for no force, no institution, no 
church, no state, no book, can be higher than the highest thing 
we know: Personality. Moreover, more and more, in a social, 
man-emphatic age must we go to One whose ineradicable right 
to demand our reverence and obedience lies in the fact that He 
could not be even the best and wisest of men, if His divine self 
claims and self consciousness were incommensurate with our 
own highest ideals of personal truth and goodness, both. 

And now to God and Christ; to Bible and Gospel men are 
turning today in the great and splendid movements of social 
humanity! and we at least as Christian men and servants of 
Christ are bound to see that whatever else is gained or lost in 
Perspective, Personality, a two-sided personality, shall yet be 
kept on our banners. But it is the blending of the two that we 
are in danger of forgetting. For from the “I am that I am” 
of the old Testament, to the “I am the way, the truth and the 
life” in Jesus Christ, we have a Bible that never dissevers the 
two perspectives in its wonderful blend of Idealism and Patience. 
There it has stood all these ages, and while whole generations 
have heard naught but its individual notes, just now like a fresh 
Revelation, like a new Bible, we are discovering that it possesses 
social elements we never dreamed of. And in the new dls- 
covery some, in their zeal, can now find little else. 

Grant that we have overlooked the fact that laws about 
charity, slavery, sanitation, debt and usury are in the old Bible; 
that kings, statesmen, warriors, priests, chroniclers and psalm- 


ists. even without our clear sanctions of an immortal life, could 
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build, what even at this late day seems a very social Utopia. 
There it is in the Old Testament. The Old Testament ts a his- 
tory of religious development, but it is such within the great 
social organism of a nation, which is political, paternal, organic. 
It is all there. Especially is it there in the magnificent re- 
surgence of the old social preachers, the prophets, who have 
been to us for so long only as meteors crossing the sky in lurid 
or beautiful brilliance, out from the dark unknown to the misty 
ultimates of time. Grant it all gladly, thank God for such a re- 
inforcement today from millenniums ago! But inevitably in 
this fresh discovery, we are finding this new emphasis only 
another economy of repulsions: for at once how quickly, for 
some men, a this-worldly Old Testament argues logically to the 
non-necessity of New Testament immortality to effect social 
ideals, now, after ages of individual uplift. The social empha- 
sis of law and prophets is read in terms of modern socialism. 
Moreover the Old Testament ritual of worship is by many 
deemed a sign of national decadence, just because the social 
prophets inveighed against its abuse. The solemn voice .of One 
saying the “ Thou shalt” “ Thou shalt not” of the ten com- 
mandments is lost mid the chorus of the codices in a great 
national evolution. The world’s most intimate and solitary man- 
ual of devotion is back there in the Psalms: even in our sociolog- 
ical Bible, Job, contemporary still with our subtlest, silent, 
inner battles, is there. The heart-cry of the world to critical 
scholarship is: Spare us the great faces in that old national 
gallery of personal portraits. 

Moreover, if the new biblical criticism is correct, law and 
institution grew out of or fell away from, but did not antedate, 
the personal impact of the prophets: the vision of an Isaiah's 
soul, the hill-side brooding of an Amos. And say all we can, 
grant every secular realm and political impulse, yet in and 
through and over all the Old Testament, was God somehow im- 
planted and moving to the Hebrew individual consciousness: a 
religious enswathement for all this recognized social atmosphere. 
Both sides of personality are there, even there in the Old Testa- 


ment of the world. 
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And now, when we turn to the New Testament, nearer to us 
and dearer —here again we are gladly discovering long forgot- 
ten social facts. Books are teeming to show it. Only this last 
summer we have Harnack and Hoffman and others in Germany, 
and Rauschenbusch and Mathews in this country, only to speak 
of some, making notable contributions to this vital phase of 
truth. But full as our sympathies are with this new emphasis, 
we cannot forget that the great and needed emphasis for a then 
institutionalized world which Christ and his Gospel made, ‘was 
individual. Few modern writers on social subjects can get away 
from this inconvenient fact so tantalizing to a certain modern 
mood. Great are the gymnastics to evade it. Whether, as 
some maintain, Christ aimed first at the national consciousness 
and rulers, and failed there; whether His idea of kingdom was 
socially Hebraic in its inception and development, and only uni- 
versal and individual later on in His life, as some contend; was 
Messiahship the central pivot of attack or defense, or did Christ 
date his ultimate program from his own solitary days in the 
wilderness: yet somehow, to nearly everyone’s admission, the 
individual emphasis is there — but there in a social gospel. Be 
it intent or perversion, be it the newer Greek or the older Hebrew 
ideals struggling over the Canon, as some are suggesting; were 
certain social elements purposely suppressed in the records, as 
one writer hints; did Paul repress his real political and social 
ideals for prudential considerations only, as one modern writer 
imagines (for Paul is as vehemently reckoned a social conserva- 
tive today, as yesterday he was thought obnoxious to all liberal 
theology) : range as you will among all possible explanations of a 
fact, or take the New Testament just as it stands; anyway you 
look at it: the New Testament does aggrandize the individual 
side of Personality and yet it is a tremendously social gospel — 
just because it never can forget the other social half of inherent 
personality. 

And moreover, what we call the development of Christian 
history, be it creditable or discreditable to men, has had for its 
end and objective so far, the intellectual, the religious, and the 
political freedom of the individual man. That is what the three 
great R’s of history mean: Renaissance, Reformation and Rev- 
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olution. And now at the very time when in historic processes, 
we have what all the ages have been struggling to get, at this 
moment, in our first hot impact with larger organic forces, 
many are despairingly harking back to Socialism, which is, after 
all, one of the oldest of old ideas; or are magnifying the 
State which has had its centuries of centralized work; or exalt- 
ing institutional methods which can never rival what Roman 
Catholicism, in some sense, has always been; and to forget and 
lose the distinctive fruit of Luther’s work and of Calvin’s polity: 
the priesthood of all believers and the responsibility of every cit- 
izen before God. 

All this freedom and all this responsibility is worth all it has 
cost. Say it never so loudly as in a social age. But, mark it 
well, this is the near, the dear but the searchingly uncomfortable 
legacy of only one-half the perspective of personality in the 
Gospel. We need not, we dare not lose it, when, now, at last, 
our eyes are unbandaged to the other great socially personal 
half of the Gospel. For just now rightly we see anew, and in 
God’s providence we are ready to see, not only as a left-handed 
consequent of faith, nor as a cold ethical and economic adden- 
dum to the Gospel, nor as a sociological redactor of a new Gos- 
pel: but as an inherent full half of any Gospel which means per- 
sonality, that the New Testament is full of social elements which 
mean man in his relations, range they from next neighbor to 
next nation, reach they up to God, or out into the market place. 
But we cannot get away from self, and we cannot cut self in 
two. All of us goes where any of us goes. Now it is only by 
a just and joyful recognition of the one perspective that we 
approach the other with fruitful or feasible enthusiasm. And 
the great thing to remember is that if you do discover the social 
Christ in His Gospel, He never lets you lose yourself. 

The surprising thing today is that we call new, things which 
we have always been reading in the gospels and epistles. For 
example, we are all interested to know from Harnack’s book 
just published that in his judgment Luke the Evangelist indis- 
putably wrote the Acts. As a matter of New Testament Intro- 
duction that is important. But far more interesting to me is 
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the fact that the most social and humanitarian of the evange- 
lists was able to understand so sympathetically: his friend Paul, 
the great theologian—even as Paul himself the philosopher 
could have written that greatest poem in the world on Charity; 
and as John, whose Gospel our mystic faith loves to read, should 
yet have said more, in his epistle, about brotherly kindness than 
any other writer in the New Testament. Now these facts about 
the New Testament are not new — there they have stood all the 
ages. Nor will it be anything new to find there either class of 
facts. But to find them both and both together and both parts of 
one word “Gospel” that would be new indeed! For in one 


mood we are always talking about “religion” and in another 


mood about * morals.” “ The Gospel” or the * Simple Gospel ” 
is one thing, we seem to think, and Christian Ethics is another. 
After a moral effect is one or two centuries old, we call it an 
apologetic of the Gospel, forgetting that on Gospel pages and 
here and now, those very things, and others like them, are com- 
ponent parts of a personal gospel itself. We have been using 
the word “ethical” long enough as coldly apologetic. To use 
the word warmly now as evangelistic is the great need of our 
day. 

And so, in taking up the “social gospel” (so-called) we 
find things I need not long discuss, save to indicate how Christ 
ever keeps the fwo sides of personality together. It is often 
urged that the idea of kingdom is as central in the New Testa- 
ment as theocracy is in the Old; yes, but the very difficulty of 
defining kingdom as either earthly or heavenly, personal or uni- 
versal shows the far wider scope of Christ’s meaning than the 
world even yet has begun to measure. 

I need not recall to you that the earliest note of the gospel 
was as social as it was religious. “Glory to God.” We are 
for God! “ Peace on earth, good will to men!’ God is for us! 
The Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Dimittis, and the Gloria are 
all in one key of blended individual with social redemption. 
Christ’s announcement of His own mission at Nazareth, picked 
up the lowliest and hardest of carth’s ills to sing His gospel 


anthem to. 
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The long neglected Mountain Sermon of the Master is com- 
ing to be central today, and yet in the attempt to make the gos- 
pel ethically simple, or to make that sermon the all of the gospel, 
many are now beginning to find that its ethical ideals, apart from 
Christ’s personal motive, can never be good news to selfish Chris- 
tians, any more than a theological theory of Christ’s cross can 
move a man, without self-crucifixion to the sins that ideal ser- 
mon condemns. We are startled when we discover that Jesus 
took the hand of John the Baptist and called that severe surgeon 
of the public conscience. His forerunner is a gospel of per- 
sonal love: for John came in the power of the old prophets of 
righteousness and wrath against national and social corruption, 
and yet somehow keyed his sermon against individual sins to 
Isaiah’s tender and victorious song of Social Redemption. 

Again, we begin to recognize the fact that Christ and His 
disciples, as they went about Galilee, were said to be preaching 
the ‘‘ Gospel,” and yet that was before the cross of Calvary and 
the Ascension from Olivet gave us the later and utmost motive 
to the very same things. Somehow, then, we must make the 
word “Gospel” and not merely the word “ethics” cover also 
Christ’s healings and feedings, His personal touch of leper and 
harlot, His arms about children, and His wrath against hypo- 
crites, His credentials to John and His message to Herod, the 
social Christ at men’s tables, the great Physician and the good 
Shepherd. . 

Again it is the forgotten perspective of a personal gospel 
that forces us to see how close home to things next, and simple 
to things common, and social to things neighborly are Christ’s 
standards even of the Judgment Day. Again on Christ’s lips 
love is not a religious emotion Godward only; but if He said 
that “the second is like unto love of God,” then there is an 
Orthodoxy of Neighborliness in the very Gospel, as well as of 
Faith and Belief. But how seldom do we put any such articles 
into our ordination papers. Put them in, when you are ordained, 
gentlemen; but as surely as you do, the Sanhedrin will suspect 


your soundness. 
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Once more, it is part of the Gospel record that Christ’s para- 
bolic teaching is not a strained inreading of ecclesiology and 
mysticism, but that he taught simply and plainly about such 
things as forgiveness and justice and obedience and stewardship 
and covetousness and social excuses. If you will look it up, you 
will find that about half of all Christ’s illustrative material came 
from the use and abuse of money, unavoidable even in telling 
a social story with moral meaning. Yet it was in stories and 
touches of common, present, personal life that we must find 
nearly all Christ’s so-called economic teachings about poverty 
and wealth. 

Again, with startled amazement do we begin to recognize in 
our particular day of corporate greed and smug respectable 
immoralities that the class of sins Christ most condemned were 
not the disreputable sins of passion, so much as the more respect- 
able sins of the mind: pride, hard judgment, covetousness, aloof- 
ness and envy. 

We begin to note another thing that social extremists do not 
often see: that Christ struck far deeper and more personally 
than for institution and state. His great social objective was 
the bond of custom and tradition in the everyday anise and 
cummin of fashion and ceremonial washings and touches and 
taints of common fellowship. To do the little thing next in 
social perspective is far harder than to assent to the ideals of 
humanity. The most revolutionary thing in all Christ said and 
did lay in his own familiar practice of “social affinity.” To 
call Herod a fox was not so revolutionary as to be kind to a 
fallen woman. Nor would it be today. Ancient casuists like 
modern ones would delight to argue with Him all day on a point 
of temple polity, civil law, or economic tribute to Cesar, who 
were deeply and quickly alienated from a man who washed not 
before eating, or dined with a publican. Close down into the 
common intrenched levels of daily peccadillo, the “ cultivated lit- 
tlenesses ” of life went Christ, trying to reach the hidden delicate 
tendons of petty consistency harder for social surgery to cut, even 
today, harder even for the two-thirds of women than for the one- 
third of men in the Christian church, and always neglected even 
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vet, in the larger and less vital game of political platforms and 
resolutions of Congregational Councils. 

With the same unerring perspective of personality, Christ 
picked out of all the wider religious institutions and _ political 
collectivisms of men, the universal one, closest to the most rudi- 
mentary definition of personality, and said far more about the 
Family, its eternal bond, and the social perils of its divorce than 
he did even about the church and the state. How he pressed 
things back to the citadel of personality; self and that other self 
(husband and wife), knowing that if liberty and relationship 
could not accept Christ’s gospel of earthly love, then surely all 
other organisms can never subsist vital in church and state. 

And right here mark that Christ’s great teaching about what 
we call “brotherhood” and “humanity” did not use those 
words. He used a word closer to personality. What was His 
great word? “Son.” Brotherhood is only the second half of 
sonship recognized. Every one is a son before he is a brother. 
The great words of the Gospel are not the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. There is no “hood” about it in 
the gospels. Concrete Father and Son are there, and brother is 
just the natural correlate of sonship. 

I work in freedom wild 
3ut work, as plays a little child 
Sure of the Father, self, and so of love. 

Skip Christ the Son of God and you a Son of God, and you 
can do almost anything with the majestic righteousness of a lov- 
ing Father, and you can freeze out all the blood of the word 

srother ” by dubbing cold “ Altruism ’”’ what is really only a 
warm natural half of Sonship. And yet that is just what much 
of the larger generic language of our day is in danger of doing 
in our misty and organic compendia. 

And now another thought. I say it reverently and yet boldly, 
that we can never have any fruitful perspective as Christ em- 
phasized it, unless, like Christ, we make emphatic our conscious 
individual selves. The very corner-stone of Christian theology 
is Christ’s own consciousness of Himself, and the tremendous 
force of his own claims. But the crux of sociology as well as 
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of Theology is the Person of Christ. We say it with all rey- 
erence that no one ever made Himself so emphatic as our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And following Him, no one was ever so self- 
emphatic as His servant Paul, who yet died daily for men. The 
world’s self-sacrificing crucified Saviour, who gave Himself to 
death for you and me, never lost consciousness of who He was, 
and never lets us do so in the divine dignity of His stupendous 
individuality: and yet it was that great Self-Worth that bowed 
to the cross of Calvary. Grim self-sacrifice must be translated 
into joyful self-devotement ; and both measure their significance 
by the worth of the self that is given. Nor can we lean upon 
that one individual emphatic side of Christ’s personality for our 
theology, and then turn around and lean upon another side of 
Him, as related, for our social ethics. No, Christ is One. But 
His one Person had two sides, else he were not even normal man. 
It is not only Christ, but the balanced person Jesus that has so 
moved this world. Nor dare we, if like Christ at all, lay aside 
our own individuality in our brotherhood, nor our brotherhood 
in our individuality. In our small measure we too are selves 
and we cannot get away from ourselves. We dare say no less, 
and we can say no more than this: “ For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.” Now the marvelous thing about the social teacher 
Christ is that he even dared to leave that very self of ours, weak 
and sinful as we are, as the standard of our treatment of others. 
“Love your neighbor as yourself; and even His golden rule 
makes the coveted desire of others’ treatment of us the standard 
for our treatment of them; and He even dared to raise that 
individual side of personality to its highest power to say 


“Love one another as I have loved you.” 


And now, in conclusion, all I have aimed to do in this address 
is to put together in perspective two ineradicable sides of one 
thing; to honor two extremes of emphasis and yet to show the 
dangers of either alone. If I seem to have exalted unduly the 
individual, it has only been in social interest. And I have en- 
deavored to plead that Christian sonship means also brotherhood 
in the nature of Personality, and in the name of the very Gospel 


that saves the soul. 
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Believe then that you are preaching religion and gospel and 
regeneration and your Lord Jesus Christ, when you sweep out 
into the tremendous flood of corporate methods and social meas- 
urements in the Christian world. Your sonship faith is not alone 
communing with God —but moving with God. What is de- 
manded today is a few men who not only believe in God, but have 
sympathy with God in the manifest manward movement of the 
Son of God. 

We are all greatly concerned today for the church in its larger 
outlook, and in its relationship to the economic and political ag- 
gregates. The air is full of programs. “ What to do” is the 
‘ changing 


‘ 


shibboleth. “Crisis” is on every tongue, and 
order’ makes the solid earth seem to tremble before some com- 
ing cataclysm. I cannot enter into that discussion tonight. Only 
remember a few things. One is, that the church is not alone in 
its difficult readjustments. The democratic state is also m a 
crisis. Lowell’s idea that democracy means not only “1 am as 


‘ 


good as you” but also “ you are as good as I” is harder than 
ever to accept. The very Constitution of the Republic is sup- 
posed by some to be in the balance. The great economic and 
political developments of liberty some think must inevitably re- 
vert to the program of socialism. But socializing a republic 
is a different thing from becoming socialists. The greatest 
thing in our day is the discovery that the steel of democracy is 
flexible, and can extend and expand without destroying the 
bridge of our faith in it. Socializing many a related side in 
political and municipal life is inevitable. But the great indict- 
ment against socialism, in its extreme, is that it means despair of 
the individual. The great issue today is not between individual- 
ism and socialism, but between individuals unrelated, and related 
personalities. Men begin to see this with Roosevelt in the state, 
but forget it in the church. But here is the neglected point of 
hope: that up to now Christian Personality has done its great 
work with chief emphasis of half the Gospel. Why con- 
demn the church when it is just beginning to recognize that fact? 
And why, in the name of Personality, ask it to drop the indi- 
vidual half of Christ’s Gospel when at last it is awaking to fol- 
low His social evangel too? With Tennyson learn to say: 
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This grand old world of ours is but a child, yet in its go-cart. 
Patience! give her time to learn her limbs; 
There is a hand that guides. 

All this we say just because we know the selfishness, the 
luxurious laziness, the supine materialism and satisfaction of 
the church which need arousing. But how are we going to 
arouse it? Not by telling lies to it: but by giving it the truth: 
that it is living selfishly in one-half only of a blessed Gospel ; 
that it is not true to itself. What the Christian church needs 
today far more than any external plan of “ what we are going 


, ” 


to do about it”, is “ What are we going to be about it? 

“‘ Evangelistic ’’ must come to mean more than getting a man 
into the Kingdom. Regeneration must mean more than the 
babyhood of spiritual birth — nay, reconstruction of relationship 
all along the lines of manhood’s social duty. A saving Christ 
is a Christ taken at His own perspective of personality. The 
revival we need is the same one of the old Gospel intent, with 
two sides of Gospel content, up and out to the Gospel extent of 
Christ’s near and ultimate visions, both. A man can’t live today 
trustfully in God, unless he move helpfully with ‘God. Right- 
eousness is as vital as holiness. And now any machinery that 
will help this on, and yet not destroy personality, hail it! Any 
federation or organization, any civil law or corporate economy 
that will help personality without antiquating it, hail that! 

And yet, tho’ we have only just begun, never has anything 
like the rising social conscience all along the line been seen in 
Christian history. Just now things are vitally possible and vet 
tremendously hard in an atmosphere of individual worth, and 
need and restlessness, and discontent as “the child of idealism ”; 
in an atmosphere of misery and dignity both, of sin and possi- 
bility also. The peril now is to swing away utterly from an 
agency which has confessedly made only a half gain; that we 
look for talismans to trusts and organisms, to state and school, 
to evolution and governmental control, to law and machine in- 
stead of also to the two-sided personality of Christ and His Gos- 
pel. Said an eminent jurist to me once, “ how we lawyers who 
know how little statutes mean, marvel that you ministers are so 
ready to throw away your gospel for our law.” 
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Nor can any mere revived zeal for the church as an end in 
itself, do alone what God’s great providence betokens. He has 
other holy realms besides the church, and men are living in 
them six days of the week. We point in dismay at the lost vo- 
cations of the Christian church, which once dominated all edu- 
cation and charity, and dictated its canon laws to the state. But 
that was in the Middle Ages. Hard for mere ecclesiasticism to 
see it and say it: but may not the pervasive leaven of Christian 
impulse in all the body politic be the world’s gain, even if the 
church be left to do only its proportionate share of God’s great 
work? God has many other forces in the world alongside of 
the church. These cannot all be turned into churches, nor the 
church be turned into them. To be a vital leader of personality 
the church need not always be ostensibly such. It need not 
visibly make institutions; but it can make life in all institutions. 
It cannot control statutes; but it can make conscience in statutes. 
It may not dominate law; but it can help to make law-abiding 
men. It cannot espouse every program of reform, but it can 
help to guard the sanity of reform as well as to inspire its high 
behests. It cannot compass social salvation as its solitary bur- 
den, but it can preach regenerate social personality as a second 
half of the very Gospel of Christ. 

And now, gentlemen, you come to a seminary. What for? 
To get a gospel, you come here. Nay, to find yourselves in 
Christ’s personality, you come here. To raise yourselves first 
to your highest power in Him, you come here. To make a 
weapon out of yourselves you are here. To see a vision of God’s 
truth with Isaiah, and then to volunteer for the vision’s sake, 
“Send me.” Whatever you get or lose here; however pro- 
fessors urge you with their enthusiastic perspective, keep your 
own, in the Gospel, in Christ Himself who is the Gospel. Keep, 
readjust, motive, apply your own personality. You are going to 
tie your hands or not by our very divergent terminologies. Here 
we have theology subjective and objective sociology. Dog- 
matics is one department and ethics is another. You are going 
to hear of Christianity, Christendom, Apologetics and Evange- 
listics. I warn you that you will get confused here, and will 
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stay confused all your lives by a necessary yet after all pitiful 
topography of academic life ;— unless somehow you get one sim- 
ple clear idea, through it all,— that you are two-sided personal- 
ities for thought and service both. One Gospel motive and two 
Gospel movements underlie Christian study and Christian per- 
sonality both, even as they did our Lord’s own mission in a 
Christ-centered Bible. You cannot get away from yourselves 
in your vital impacts upon social life, nor get away from social 
life in any isolated spiritual development. 

Do not expect us here in three years, and within these small 
walls to make a practical clinic commensurate with all life. We 
cannot do it. Do not despise the intellectual and_ spiritual 
armory of these halls, because we may not solve every practical 
problem of these hungry days. We cannot do it. We can only 
help you to a truer self-worth by the atmosphere of this place. 
We can only try to bring you to a higher and more devoted self- 
realization by prayer and thought. We can only aim at better 
self-balance by the enlarging regimen of study. 

But after all the most pressing issue today is: Whose am I? 
Am I an individual in God’s great social age? Am I, have I, 
something of worth to give to men? Dare I challenge Problem by 
Evangel? 

A two-fold personality! Let this be your talisman! Alone 
in God communion of soul: yet in sympathy with Jesus Christ 
in his outward movement for men! Then will you see how 
Grace moves forth from the very heart of God; but it kindles 
all the Graces of life in the souls and centuries of men. 


ALEXANDER Ross MERRIAM. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AN INQUIRY AFTER POSSIBLE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE TRINITIES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THEOLOGY.* 





Professor William Adams Brown, in his recent book “ Chris- 
tian Theology in Outline,’ describes in detail the efforts that 
have been made to explain the doctrine of the Trinity on the 
basis of the psychology of such thinkers as Augustine and Hegel. 
And then, because those results are faulty, he concludes that the 
psychological line of inquiry offers no satisfaction and no hope. 
One wonders whether that is the last word on the subject. The 
psychologist is loath to admit it, for he has a feeling that if man 
is created in the image of God, the science of mind ought to 
have something to say about the nature of God. The following 
suggestions at any rate are not open to the criticisms which lead 
Professor Brown to dismiss all previous efforts along this line. 
They are the result simply of combining the oldest and most 
familiar theological queries with the first words in every modern 
book about the mind. 

When the psychologist turns his attention in the direction of 
theology, even for a moment in a casual way, there is one out- 
standing fact that compels his attention whether he will or no. 
That is, the prominence which has been given to the three-fold 
division of the subject-matter in the world’s thought of God. 
He is familiar with a similar three-fold division in his own field, 
and also with certain efforts to prove the three-fold division in 
psychology illusory. Curiously enough, in our own country, 
these appear centering around the spot where the most persistent 
efforts have been made to prove the three-fold division in Theo- 
logy illusory. He also notes about the same results from the 
two efforts. So far, few of his fellow workmen have acknowl- 
edged the authority of the Unitarian argument in Psychology. 
They feel, at least, that the truth which is being struggled after 


(The substance of a paper presented tothe New York Academy of Sciences Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907.) 
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along those lines lies on a different level from the psychological, 
namely the metaphysical, and that if those contentions were com- 
pletely established, they would still be free as simple minded 
psychologists to speak about the three-fold nature of their own 
minds. 

Can there be, then, any hidden connection between this three- 
fold nature of our own souls and the three-fold division which 
has played such a prominent part in theology? It would be 
natural to turn to the historical field first for our answer. But 
this introduces us to an exceedingly difficult bit of work. It is 
a fair question at least, and one that can not be dismissed with- 
out serious thought, whether Augustine’s laborious attempts to 
find a parallel for the theologian’s Trinity in the human mind 
may not possibly have had an influence, which the histories of 
psychology have not yet recognized, on the three-fold division 
of psychology, as it finally shaped itself in Kant’s mind. But 
whatever the result of this inquiry, another line of thought lies 
open to any one. 

In the cultural development of our minds, the intellectual side 
of our nature naturally goes out from sensations, concepts and 
ideas, to an inquiry into the meaning of life. This inquiry is 
pursued with the help of science in a thousand different direc- 
tions, and everywhere the ultimate answer is expressed in analo- 
gies drawn from our own conscious life. And no one can quar- 
rel with us if we combine them all together into our idea of God. 
And only so do we find peace, and a temporary resting place for 
our weary minds. 

Our instincts also move us to seek a similar expansion of the 
feeling side of our nature. Then we soon realize that it is better 
to love than to hate; it has a better effect on our bodies and 
minds and makes us more efficient in every way. So we go on 
loving our neighbors as well as we can, our club, our nation, all 
mankind, and finally this God that our intellect has discovered or 
created, back of the whole visible universe. We feel that there 
must be a God out yonder who answers our love. If not, we 
will create him out of our imagination for our own peace of 
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mind and satisfaction, as the novelist brings his story, which is 
part fact and part fancy, to a satisfactory end; and no man shall 
say us nay. , 

We reach a similar result, also, when we seek the same kind 
of an expansion for our volitional nature. In our western life 
we feel that it is good to be up and doing; that so we get deeper 
into the heart of life than our eastern brothers, who remain pas- 
sive and seek to repress all the impulses that stir within them. 
We want to get out into the world’s work; to do what will help 
ourselves and others; to fill the place that we ought to fill; to 
get our every effort into harmony with the hidden forces back 
of all the on-going of the world toward some far off event. And 
no one will quarrel with us if we label that resting place of our 
expanding efforts the will of God, nor even if we again have a 
feeling that we are face to face with reality. 

And now! The simple unfolding of our own mental life has 
led us to a world, real or imaginary, out yonder, or deep down 
within us, which has the same three-fold nature that our own 
minds have. How are we going to think of this Trinity, which 
we have thus created, in relation to the Trinity which the theolo- 
gians of the past have built up? Shall we keep them both in our 
minds, side by side with all their apparent inconsistencies? Or 
shall we throw overboard the old Trinity and say that human 
thought slipped a cog at that particular point nineteen centuries 
ago? Or shall we consider the possibility that it was influenced 
in its development by the three-fold nature of the human mind, 
although then unrecognized ? 

However we may answer these questions, we have left the 
harmless amusement of comparing the language used to de- 
scribe these two Trinities which have been created in such dif- 
ferent ways. The result is a striking parallel. Love is the great 
word applied to Christ in every effort to distinguish him from 
the other persons in the Trinity. Volition or effort is always 
a characteristic of the Holy Spirit, in harmony with the word of 
Christ that he would send Him to guide his followers in their 
efforts to know the truth and do his will; it is a favorite point 
of view for theologians to regard all history as the record of the 
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work of the Holy Spirit. And when God is thought of as dis- 
tinguished from the Son and the Holy Spirit, he is the Absolute, 
the World Ground, the same kind of a God that we arrive at 
through our expanding intellect. 

Various objections suggest themselves. It might be said that 
the parallel is not complete. Many things have been said about 
the Trinity that do not fit in with the three-fold division of our 
mental life; some of them are found in the New Testament, and 
even in the words of Christ, on which any doctrine of the Trinity 
must rest; for example, “ No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son,” and “I will send the Holy Spirit.” Paul intimates that 


his thoughts about the gospel “came by revelation of Jesus 


Christ,” and his occasional emphasis upon the intellectual side of 
faith, and John’s use of the words “ That ye might believe ” have 
led many people to think of Christ’s appeal as being addressed 
largely to the intellect. But it is exceedingly difficult to find 
such expressions in the New Testament. They amount to 
nothing compared with the words that speak of Christ’s love and 
sympathy and suffering and sacrifice, of his revelation of those 
qualities in the heart of God, and his appeal for the development 
of them in the hearts of men. 

It might be objected also that each one of the three persons 
of the Trinity must have this three-fold nature in order to be a 
“person” at all. But that is just the point where the word 
“person”? has changed its meaning. Perhaps no other line of 
thought could express that change more clearly. 

On the other hand this point of view offers some decided at- 
tractions. It suggests new ways of making the doctrine of the 
Trinity strengthen the preacher’s appeal to the three sides of 
human nature. It offers a starting point for serious discussion 
with many who are inclined to question the value of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and, therefore, of necessity, the value of a large 
part of the thought of the Christian Church. In particular it 
offers a new point of departure for the discussion of the relations 
between Jews and Gentiles. But above all, it suggests the possi- 
bility of a new respect for this department of theology in scientific 
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circles, similar to that which has come to psychology. It essays 
to put back of at least one of its details all the authority of 
modern science. 

The inferences with reference to the person of Christ are in- 
teresting. According to this view he would be limited in knowl- 
edge and power, but unlimited in love, suffering, and sacrifice ; 
while the Holy Spirit, at present at work in the world, is un- 
limited in power, thereby insuring the triumph and perfection of 
Christ's kingdom. Christ must then have received the intel- 
lectual and volitional side of his nature in’the same way as other 
men, and also part of his emotional or feeling nature. But on 
this side of his being there must have been an immeasurable ad- 
dition which came in ‘some entirely different manner. The order 
of revelation would in this case correspond with the evolution of 
the different parts of each individual human nature; first the in- 
tellect, from the first dawning of consciousness through the 
school years, then the emotions and feelings culminating in a ful- 
ness of love for God and man, and after that the will in the long 
and serious work of life. ‘* The invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived by the 
things that are made, even his everlasting power and divinity.” 
“When the fulness of time came God sent forth his Son.” 
“ When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come He shall guide you into 
all the truth.” 

CuARLES BeMiIs BLIss. 
Hampden, Mass, 
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PROGRESS IN A CONNECTICUT COUNTRY 
CHURCH. 


While each country church has doubtless its own peculiar 
and individual conditions and problems, a study of the life of one 
such church may perhaps illustrate the general situation with 
reference to the class to which it belongs, in New England at 
least. 

This investigation of some of the changes which have oc- 
curred in the past thirty-six years in a fairly typical country 
church in Connecticut has been made in the light of recent con- 
siderations of the country churches of the state and its own 
immediate locality, and with a map, showing the location of all 
of its families, and a church manual, giving its membership, 
both issued at the beginning of the period mentioned and thus 
affording a definite and substantial starting point for our inquiry. 

Not “progress” but “ decadence” is the characterization of 
the recent history of our country churches by some of the closest 
and most intelligent investigators. Dr. Josiah Strong, the mas- 
ter of church statistics, said in a public address not long ago* 
that the country church was “ sick’ with an apparently hopeless 
complication of disorders. One evidence he adduced in support 
of his statement was their extremely slow and uncertain increase 
in membership. The Scriptural rate and standard of increase 
he affirmed to be thirty, sixty and one hundred fold. If the 
church of our observation were to increase thirty fold, it would 
require the closing of two other Congregational, two Episcopal, 
two Methodist, and one Catholic churches, the conversion of 
their membership and pastors to the true faith which it holds 
and the addition to its membership of the entire population — 
adults, children and babes—of the town of its location with 
two flourishing manufacturing villages and the agricultural and 





*Conference on Rural Progress, Providence, R. I.. March 23, 1905 
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residential town bordering it on the east, or the accession of an 
equal number of persons drawn from some other more remote 
locality. To increase sixty fold, it would have to extend the 
same process so as to take in also in like manner the agricultural 
and residential town on the south and the manufacturing town 
on the west of its borders. To reach the one hundred fold mark, 
it would be obliged to add to all the afore-mentioned the much 
larger town with several large manufacturing villages that lie 
at its northern border, or draw accessions equal in number to the 
combined populations of all these adjacent towns from more re- 
mote sections. If the Congregational Churches of Connecticut 
should proceed to increase their membership in this proportion, 
they would in a like thorough manner break down denomina- 
tional barriers and overcome all heresy and schism throughout 
the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, 
besides Connecticut itself, before reaching the sixty fold mark, 
and, at one hundred fold, with a solid New England at their back, 
they would already have a million of members in New York. 
What would the other fellow be doing in the while? 

Now, what we want to suggest is the fundamental fact, 
which we fear is sometimes lost sight of in these discussions, 
that local gains in church membership are necessarily dependent 
upon the contiguous local population. In the country, especially, 
geographical and denominational lines are real, -determinative, 
and restrictive as far as numerical progress is concerned. There 
are just so many families that constitute the field of operations 
and source of supply for the individual church, and the gain or 
loss of a single family is an event to be noted. 

Now, while the population of the State increased from 370,792 
in 1850 to 908,420 in 1900, the total of children of foreign born 
parents at the end of this period practically equaled (within less 
than 17,000) the gain during this fifty years. The general re- 
ligious affiliation of ghis multitude which has come in to increase 
our population so rapidly is indicated by the returns from the 
Catholic Church, which shows an increase in their constituency 
during this period of fifty years of 3,000 per cent., or thirty fold.* 





* Statistics from ‘“‘ Chancery Office,’’ Hartford Diocese, 1905. 
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Even the addition of this large element with Catholic sym- 
pathies, for the most part, has not kept up the population of the 
rural districts. The increase in population has been in the cities, 
manufacturing villages, and residential sections in close com- 
munication with the large centers of population. In 1850 less 
than 17 per cent. of the population of the State lived in towns 
of more than 8,000, while in I1g00 the proportion has risen to 
53 per cent. The six towns which had a population in 1850 of 
more than 7,500 increased in fifty years 361 per cent. In like 
manner taking the towns whose progress during this period we 
can readily follow, the twelve towns having a population between 
4,000 and 6,000 had increased by 1900 I9QI per cent., 34 towns be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000 increased 186 per cent., 98 towns under 
2,500 increased 36 per cent., and the 20 agricultural towns 
having in 1850 a population under 1,000 lost during this fifty 
years 31 per cent. Rural sections or districts are found among 
all the classes of towns mentioned above, except the first, but 
manufacturing interests predominate in all except the last two. 
The figures of loss in the towns known to be purely agricultural 
indicate what has taken place in the rural sections of other towns 
and in the districts where the country churches are located. 

What this process means with regard to the opportunity for 
numerical growth in the country church is seen by a glance at 
some figures from recent statistics of the local Conference of 
Churches, to which the church of our investigation belongs. 
This Conference consists of twelve churches, whose progress we 
can follow. In six of them manufacturing and urban conditions, 
in the other six country conditions are predominant. The coun- 
try group have lost in families in the last twenty years 28 per 
cent., the process being steady and the rate uniform. The other 
group in the same period has gained 74 per cent. in families, the 
rate of increase being much larger in the first part of the period. 
The country churches with a loss of 28 percent. in constituency 
have lost 6 per cent. in resident membership. The others with a 
gain of 74 per cent in constituency have gained 22 per cent. in 
resident membership. One measure of a church’s progress 
toward the evangelization of its field is found in the ratio of its 
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resident membership to the families within its reach. Twenty 
years ago these six country churches averaged 1.1 members to a 
family, ten years ago 1.3, and now 1.5 (the present average for 
the Congregational Churches of the State being 1.2). The 
ratio in the churches that have gained so largely in constituency 
fell in the first ten years of this period from 1.3 to 1. and holds 
there now. Who would undertake to say from these figures 
which of these groups of churches has made the greater progress 
during the past twenty years? The difference in conditions 
makes comparison impossible. To one has been given the inten- 
sive culture of a decreasing population, and to the other the task 
of keeping up with and ministering to a growing population, and 
I know that they have both made good. 

An incident at the Northfield Conference of Christian 
Workers a few years since may perhaps illustrate these different 
conditions of Christian service: The morning sermon was on the 
text, “Jesus seeing the multitudes had compassion on them,” 
and in the solemn and searching application of the truth we were 
urged each to answer for himself the question, ‘“‘ How does the 
presence of a crowd affect you?” In the evening another 
speaker referred to the sermon and said that a more pertinent. 
question for many of us would be, “ How does the absence of x 
crowd affect you?” It is this last inquiry certainly that indi- 
cates the proper background for any picture of service in the 
country church during the last generation. 


Having indicated so much as to the general conditions in this 
State and region under which our individual country church has 
of necessity been doing its work during the last thirty-six years, 
the period of our investigation, let us look at a few local details 
in their light. 

During the last thirty-six years this church has lost 29 per 
cent. of its families, but the number of its members remains 
exactly the same, and the proportion of males in the membership 
has risen from 31 to 38 per cent. 

At the beginning of this period it had 1.7 enrolled members 
to a family and now it has 2.4 enrolled or 2.1 resident members 


to a family. 
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At the present time 65 per cent. of its families are made up 
entirely of professing Christians, except of course the younger 
children, and only 4 per cent. of its families do not contain at 
least one church member. So much for progress in evangeliza- 
tion. 

The change in the geographical location of families is signifi- 
cant and explains in part the loss in constituency. At the be- 
ginning of the period one third of its families lived more than 
two miles from the church, now only 19 per cent. Then 27 per 
cent within a mile, now 32 per cent. Then 65 per cent. within 
two miles, now 73 per cent. 

This church has seen built up within that portion of its 
original territory, that is within the present town limits, one Con- 
gregational, two Methodist, two Episcopal and one Catholic 
Churches within a century, and, while none of these churches 
was established during the period under consideration, there were 
families at the beginning of this period living nearer to one of the 
other churches that still kept up their attendance upon the old 
-church, with the passing of that generation, their children, or 
more frequently their successors, naturally, inevitably and per- 
haps properly left the more remote for the nearer church. This 
accounts for one-third of the net loss of families. Another third 
of the departed occupied houses that have been torn down or 
are now unoccupied. And Irish or Polish Catholics tenant the 
former residences of the other third. So much on the surface 
of the investigation. But as one studies the history of these in- 
dividual families, he learns that one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber at the beginning of the period have died out or passed away 
without leaving issue or descendants. That element which 
formerly inhabited the geographical, social and moral outskirts 
of the parish — sometimes called the poor white of the North — 
has largely disappeared in this manner. Some names of honor 
and influence in the history of the town and church are no longer 
borne by any living representatives in this region. In some cases 
their houses have been left empty and allowed to decay, the land 
going to increase the acreage of others, and in a greater number 
of instances, and always where it was of much value, the prop- 
erty has passed to new owners, usually of the Catholic faith. In 
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other words, two-thirds of the adverse changes in this period 
have been primarily due to the passing of the old families with- 
out issue, and the other third to the prevalence of geographical 
gravitation over historical sentiment. 

Of course there have been new houses built and property has 
passed in several instances from Catholic owners back to Prot- 
estants, but we have mentioned only the net results. 

The location in recent years of trolley lines in the town, as 
the laying out of the steam road a generation earlier, has been 
such as to militate against the growth of the church’s constitu- 
ency, and to make it easier for many of its families to attend 
other churches than their own. 

In this period property has doubled in value, incomes have in- 
creased, comforts and luxuries have multiplied, and more than 
one-half of the families of the parish have their telephones. 

Higher education is more general.— At the beginning of the 
period the church’s membership was represented by two young 
ladies in high school and college, now it has eleven of its mem- 
bers in such institutions, seven male and four female. Inasmuch 
as there is no high school within the town limits, progress in this 
particular means that the church is losing its brightest young 
people in increasing numbers out of its life and work just as they 
begin to appreciate the one and enter into the other. 

A Grange, book club and literary circle represent, aside from 
the functions of the church and its various organizations, the so- 
cial and literary life of the community. These organizations, as 
well as most of those within the church, had their beginning 
during the period which we are considering, and are really a part 
of the church’s life and ministry. 

Dr. Strong tells us that our civilization is bound to become 
urban and industrial instead of rural and agricultural, as in the 
past. The country church will doubtless change with all our 
other institutions, and in fact is now changing. Whether the 
depletion of constituency in the case of such churches as we 
have been considering will go much further is a question. The 
passing of the old families without issue is still to be observed 
and foreseen. Just now it appears to some that the Pole with 
his ruddy children and patient industry is likely to overrun the 
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land. A generation ago the Irish with their then large families 
and strong assertiveness were confidently expected to do this very 
thing. They, the Irish, in this locality are beginning to pass 
away, and those who remain are no better off for progeny than 
the so-called “ old stock.” 

The growing appreciation of the value of farm lands in this 
section makes the American born more likely to hold on to them, 
and renders it more difficult for the foreign born to obtain a foot- 
hold. 

The foreign born who is open to Protestant influences is made 
welcome in this church, as in all our country churches, and it has 
recently had upon its roll representatives of some four nationali- 
ties. 

And now to return to our statistics, and taking a broad view 
of the whole locality, at the beginning of the last century occu- 
pied alone by this church and now shared as a field for Christian 
service with six other churches, we find that during a century, 
while the population of the town incredsed 100 per cent. (much 
of the increase being Catholic), the Protestant church member- 
ship alone increased 535 per cent., and the membership of the 
church of our consideration 200 per cent. One may criticize and 
deplore the establishment of so many churches in this territory, 
but he must admit that there has been faithful effort and won- 
derful progress along the lines of Christian activity and service, 
and our country church, as many another in like conditions, like 
the yacht that when the wind failed and the current was adverse 
anchored and won the race, has made the best possible progress 
by simply holding its own in a narrowing field and diminishing 
constituency. 

Ws. F. ENGLISH. 


East Windsor, Conn. 
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NDAU RELIGION. 


[This article is the conclusion of the Studies in the Religion of this 
African people the first two parts of which appeared respectively in the 
January and April numbers of the REcorp.] 


We will now consider the third class of agents which are said 
to be used by the ancestral spirits to cause illness in their friends, 
c. g., the foreign spirits. 

The first among these are the Tshirombo, spirits of vaga- 
bonds or wanderers. We begin with these because they, in com- 
mon with the agents just enumerated — the roi and wild animals 

-alone cause death. This spirit has the same name as the spirit 
which enters the young babe and remains with it until death 
Death, when not caused by one of these, is said to be brought 
about directly by the ancestral spirit. The procedure in pro- 
pitiating this vagabond Tshirombo is as follows: (The animals 
sent by the “murderers” are disposed of in the same way.) 
When the patient does not recover after the customary sacrifices 
have been made to the spirits which have power to cause illness 
but not death, the medium declares that the patient is now in the 
possession of a Tshirombo. He is persuaded on the payment of 
a fowl to prepare his decoction and to go to the patient, accom- 
panied with two attendants to “smell” that Rombo out of the 
sufferer before it is too late. If he succeeds, he receives a fee of 
a hoe or a bushel of grain in addition. 

Armed with the tail of a gnu, he enters the hut of the sick 
person, who has not been apprized of his coming, else the 
Rombo, in fear of the medium, might leave the patient before the 
proper ceremony had been performed, so the people say. The 
medium dips his gnu tail into his decoction and gives the un- 
suspecting patient a switch with it across the face. The startled 
sick man is quickly drawn out into a straight position, and the 


“doctor” puts his own nose to the tip of the patient’s toes, and 
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proceeds up and over evefy part of the body most vigorously, 
drawing away with his nostrils, trying to get onto the scent of the 
Rombo! 

When he has located the spirit he pounces down on the spot 
with his mouth and sucks at it with all his might, reminding one 
very much of a terrier when it has driven a rat into a corner. 
At last, with a jerk, he extracts the spirit and falls back in a 
swoon,— caused by the Rombo, which has now entered through 
his mouth and nostrils. One of the attendants cares for the faint- 
ing “ doctor,’ who soon recovers. As soon as the Rombo pos- 
sesses the doctor, the relatives of the sick man run for their lives. 
The other people clap the royal salute, and the tomtoms com- 
mence a loud drumming. The people next ask the doctored me- 
dium: “ Where are you from? What brings you here to cause 
the people trouble? What sin has been committed? Who called 
you here?” The Rombo replies: “I came here because I was 
summoned by the spirit of the sick man (that is, his ancestral 
spirit) ; but since you have made the suitable offering, I will now 
go away.” Then the doctor, still possessed of the Tshirombo, 
leaves the hut and goes into the fields, followed by a crowd. 
Should the doctor meet any relative of the sick man on the way, 
the Rombo in him may kill him with impunity. The Rombo 
spirit now throws the doctor violently to the ground, from 
which he soon arises, possessed by the Ndande spirit, whose 
especial function is to smell out the Rombos. In a word, the 
Ndande is the doctor’s professional spirit. As the medium is 
swooning, one of the accompanying crowd throws away three or 
four beads strung on a piece of grass or string, with the words, 
“Tshirombo, take these and go away.” The doctor closes the 
performance by hanging about his neck a section of a small reed 
one inch in length, stuffed with certain fats and the crushed 
flowers of certain trees. This is supposed to act as a charm to 
prevent the expelled Rombo re-entering the doctor. This charm, 
by the way, is one of the very few instances which have come 
under my observation in which anything approaching the 
“ fetich ” is found among this people. 

In view of the very full discussion of the subject of fetich 
worship on the west coast, by such men as Saker and others, it 
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may not be amiss to state again that among these Bantus, and 
among a very large number of Bantus in South Africa, fetich 
worship is not indulged in. The few charms that are worn, are 
as protection against the poison of snakes, the weapons of the 
enemy, and the occult influences of the would-be murderer. 
(Love philters hardly need to be referred to here.) 

We now pass back to the sacrifices made in ordinary cases of 
chronic sickness, — before the stage is reached where it is feared 
death will ensue. 

There are herb doctors among this people, who possess a very 
limited knowledge of the medicinal properties of certain plants, 
more limited than that of the similar professionals among the 
Zulus. After these have made a vain effort to restore the health 


‘ 


of the patient, the friends of the sick man seek out the “ me- 
dium,’ who straightway (for a slight consideration, as a fowl, a 
piece of cloth, a basket of grain, or possibly money) makes in- 
quiries of the disembodied spirits as to the cause of the illness 
of the patient. And now begins a series of investigations on the 
part of the friends; deceptions on the part of the medium and 
offerings on the part of the patient and friends, which could exist 
nowhere else except in a race equally illiterate and superstitious. 

Perhaps the first answer from the spirit world is that the ill- 
ness is caused by the patient having neglected to present a piece 
of cloth to the spirits—— they are naked and cold. The cloth, a 
certain kind, with much difficulty is obtained and duly offered. 
The patient gets no better. To the same medium, or to another, 
the friends again repair. This time they are informed that it is 
cloth of another color that is required. This is obtained and 
offered. The sickness gets worse. Again the mediums are con- 
sulted. Now the friends are informed that the spirits are still 
angry because they have not had food given to them. A fowl or 
goat is called for. This is also offered. But in vain. The dis- 
ease hangs on. Back to the medium the friends go. At last 
they are told that the spirits complain that their friends have not 
provided a wife for one of their relatives who died unmarried, or 


who wants another wife in the underworld. The sufferer in 
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despair offers up his daughter as a sacrifice. This suggests in- 
cest. As a matter of fact, it is a custom for the chiefs to keep 


one of their own sisters to have * royal sport” with her, as they 
say. She is never married. 

Query: May this not point to human sacrifices having been 
offered in the past? It is still rumored among this people that a 
certain woman among the Muma tribe killed, cooked, and gave 
her own child to her husband to eat, for fear of the anger of the 
spirits. 

The sacrifice must be a daughter of the family or, in case 
there are no girls, a son. This alternative seldom happens. The 
cultus connected with the offering up of this human sacrifice is 
much the same as that followed in offering any other sacrifice, 
with this important distinction: the sacrifice is not devoured, but, 
like the cloth sacrifice, is kept for other purposes. The conse- 
crated girl at once becomes a privileged individual. She is un- 
der no obligation to any but the spirit to whom she has been de- 
voted. Thus she soon practices her own sweet will upon the 
deluded family and community. Everybody gives her presents; 
she is considered as bringing good luck. The young men are 
anxious for her hand in marriage, but the wily father, not so 
willing to part with his good luck or “ blarney stone,” makes a 
religious beer drink at the time when his daughter is about to de- 
part to her husband, and calmly informs the family spirits that 
with this feast the spirits are to understand that the spirit which 
was abiding in his daughter has now been transferred to the 
woman who has been bought by the dowry obtained by the sale 
of the spirited daughter. More generally the consecrated girl is 
not allowed to leave the father’s kraal, but when of marriageable 
age is presented freely to a man who is willing to make him- 
self one of the family; and he works for the kraal almost like a 
slave. His offspring all belong to the father of his wife, who in 
turn sells the girls for more wives. If there are several daugh- 
ters, one is finally presented to the husband, to secure a second 
spouse. 

When in spite of all these doings, the disease does not abate, 
the medium next states that the family spirits have handed him 
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over to the Rombo described above. If the removal of the 
Rombo fails to save the man, then it is learned again through 
the mediums that the family spirits, the Dzimus, have just killed 
him, and that is all. This completes the circle, bringing us back 
to the case of the dead man with which we began this investiga- 
tion, on page 

It is often said that these natives are lazy, and they are; but 
it takes a lot of their time and means to keep pace with disease, 
which is frequent, and with the extortions of the mediums. I 
know of one family of three sons who did little else but follow 
this vain business, trying to cure a father who had paralysis in 
one side. They spent all they had and could borrow, and the 
father consecrated his two daughters; but no relief came, of 
course. 

The offerings of the sacrifices for the recovery of the sick is 
slightly different from that offered on the occasion already 
noticed. The grain to be made into beer to be offered and drunk 
must be the property of the patient himself. In the case of 
children either of the parents may supply it. It is to be noticed 
that the family spirits, or Dzimus, are spirits of blood relatives 
who have died. 

All the kraal, or polygamous family, and other occupiers of 
the kraal assist in the preparation of the feast, e. g., the making of 
the beer. When all is ready, the relatives living in the vicinity 
are all called into the hut of the patient, where the pots of beer 
and other offerings have been placed. The patient, if able, now 
sits up and dips out a little beer, pouring it back slowly and 
spilling a little purposely on the ground. At the same time he 
addresses the shadowy ones as follows: ‘ Here is the beer you 
have been asking for. If in truth it is you who are killing me, 
take this beer and allow me to recover my health.” He repeats 
this ceremony over each pot, and consecrates the meat and other 
offerings in the same way. Everybody except one attendant on 
the sick person now leaves the hut. The door is closed and left 
for twenty minutes or so,—so long anyway, as one of my in- 
formants said, that he used to wonder, when a little boy, whether 


he would on these occasions get anything to eat. The relatives 
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then re-enter the hut and proceed to drink and to eat the offer- 
ings, a very large proportion of the whole offering remaining, in 
spite of the fact that the hungry spirits had been feasting on them 
for twenty minutes or more! The people assembled outside are 
now treated to the beer; and dancing and general carousing con- 
tinues until the supply of beer is exhausted. 

In case cloth has been offered up as a sacrifice, it is eventually 
appropriated by the sick person and kept to be worn at any re- 
ligious festivity. 

Referring back to the patient, we will find that the spirits are 
supposed to influence him in various ways. On some occasions 
the first intimation that the friends have of the fact that a spirit 
is protruding into the affairs of the sick man is the peculiar 
action of the man. Suddenly in his sleep he will cry out, waken, 
and bellow like an ox, tremble from head to foot, stare wildly, 
and generally act like a man who has received a terrible fright 
or has gone mad. This demonstration is apparently believed to 
be the “rising” ukmu of the spirit of some dead person in the 
patient, e. g. what we would popularly call spirit possession or 
simply possession by evil spirits— demoniacal possession. When 
the patient is calmed a little, he proceeds to inform his friends 
that it is the spirit of a certain relative, now dead, who has risen 
in him. He calls him by name; and then states what sacrifices 
the spirit demands. Indeed he acts as his own priest. 

The spirit which rises in him may be a foreign spirit, one 
from the classes enumerated below. 

Ordinarily the patient does not assume the initiative in this 
possession business. This is more commonly the work of the 
mediums. The spirits which the mediums may state are the 
agents employed by the family spirits are legion. They are 
representative of one or both of the general divisions of domestic 
and foreign spirits. The former usually employs the latter to 
carry out its will upon its victims. 

The domestic spirits, as said above, are called Dzimus, and 
are individualized by calling them by the name they had before 
they became disembodied. The medium states that there is a 
family spirit which wishes to “ rise” in the patient, or a foreign 
spirit, mentioning the class to which the spirit belongs. The 
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patient, on being informed, has no difficulty in “ raising” the 
particular ghost. It appears evident enough that the patient 
takes the initiative in all these cases. Of course the natives deny 
this. They say that it is the spirit which takes the initiatory 
steps — that the person simply loses his own individuality in that 
of the spirit. The foreign spirits may possess and sicken a per- 
son independently of the family spirits. 

All these various particulars are divulged, as stated, either by 
the patient himself, or the medium. 

Once more, any of the spirits may possess a person when 
that person is in perfect health. For to be in such close relation- 
ship with the spirits seems to be considered propitious. One 
individual may become possessed of several spirits all at the 
same time. The universal insignia proclaiming to the world 
that a person is possessed is the twisting of the hair into cords 
by the assistance of red clay and fat. 

The following are the classes of spirits which are said to 
possess people: 

Domestic : — Madzimu, who have general charge of the af- 
fairs of men. 

Madzimbuya, who are consulted at the birth of a child. 

Tshirombo, the spirits which abide in men until death. 

This is a local list. In other parts of Rhodesia I presume the 
list differs. For instance, the Madzimu of this locality are in the 
lowlands known as Tshitombji. 

Foreign: — Mazinde, spirits of strangers. Their special 
province is the care of children and making them ill. They are 
the spirits which bring on premature births and miscarriages. 
Special sacrifices are black roosters, honey in the comb, and por- 
ridge made of meal and the nicer varieties of native gourds, the 
iguana, and, for ornaments, a woven braid, and the skin of the 
Mpala antelope (Aepuceros Melampus). Also they are fond of 
native hatchets and a stick ornamented in a certain way. 

Mashai of Mangwindingo. Special sacrifices: white beans 
and red beads. 
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Mandande. Honey not in the comb, and red cloth are pe- 
culiarly pleasing to these ghosts, who come from the land near 
the lowlands toward the sea. 

Mapenji. These have an appetite for porridge made out of 
hulls. 

Makororo. They are pleased with offerings of blue limbo, 
feathers of the finch (Shera procne), and a long bladed hatchet. 

Nzuzu are the water spirits which are in the whirlwind. They 
are in the habit of picking up children and at times grown people, 
and drowning them in their ponds. White limbo pleases these 
spirits. 

Tshizungu are the spirits of the white people. They are fond 
of raw eggs and all kinds of cloth. 

Marozi. These are the spirits apparently of the ancestors of 
the race. Their home is placed far to the northwest, where there 
is still a race of Bvarozi or Barotsi, which I conjecture to be the 
same. 

Offerings are not made to the Tshirombo, as they are simply 
murderers. Their origin appears to be this: When a family 
dies out and there are no relatives living, the spirits of the de- 
funct family become Rombos. 

Marombo, the spirits of the land, are glad to receive honey 
and snuff. 

All classes are fond of beer and any kind of meat. 

The query naturally arises as to who are these mediums who 
exert such an influence. It is quite impossible to trace them to 
their origin. They are often recruited from among the sick folk, 
those people who have during their illness been frequently 
thrown into the company of the spirits. Their training does not 
appear to be very severe. It lasts about one year in the company 
of an old medium. It is noticeable that, although before com- 
mencing their apprenticeship they may have been notoriously fond 
of being possessed, they drop all that nonsense when they begin to 
practice their profession. 

The mediums, as a rule, are the more intelligent among the 
natives. They may be male or female. The profession is open 
to both sexes, and always has been, so far as I can learn. 
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The two practices employed by the mediums to ascertain the 
will of the spirit is by lot and by ordeal. The testing by lots 
seems to be the common method in use. The number of lots or 
cards varies from six up to as many as twenty. Each lot or 
card is about three inches in length, one inch wide, and half an 
inch in thickness. On each is burned a different number and set 
of marks. Each set of marks means something. The most im- 
portant card, a sort of ace, is called “ Tshitukwadzima.” When 
this turns up head first there is serious trouble ahead. Unless 
the proper sacrifices are promptly made, death will ensue. An- 
other is known as “ Ndhukwhera.” This lot shows that it is 
the spirit of a woman who is causing the trouble. Still another 
is known as “ Kwami.” When this appears with the first, mat- 
ters are very bad indeed. And so forth and so on through the 
whole list. One may readily see what a large field is open to the 
cunning manipulator of the lots. 

But there are other ways of learning the wishes of the spirits. 
A tortoise shell is strung on a string loosely, and the string tied 
to one of the rafters in the hut. If, as the medium slips the shell 
up the string, it catches, then the medium knows that there is a 
spirit with which reckoning must be made. Another device is to 
take a round gourd and dress it up in strings of beads. This is 
then placed on a wooden bowl and gently shaken. If the beads 
dance in a certain way, there is a spirit troubling the sick man. 

Again, the ordeal is used to determine the guilty party. 
There are various forms of this. The guilty party lifts up a 
basket and it falls to pieces. He walks on a red hot hoe and gets 
burned. The drinking of the Mabvi or ordeal cup is another 
test. All these and other devices are resorted to by the me- 
diums to learn the truth and mysteries from the ghosts. This 
ordeal method is confined to cases where one is guilty of some 
misdemeanor. In ordinary sickness the lot and the gourd are the 
agents employed. 

There is no doubt but that these mediums are impostors and 
nothing more. 

A word may be added in regard to the spirit possession. 
Those who profess to have been possessed have said to me that 
during possession they became unconscious, and, although not 
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losing knowledge of their surroundings, they felt that some 
power other than themselves had hold of them. They said that 
the bellowings were at times involuntary. One man, who is now 
a Christian, said that he had no doubt but that he used to be pos- 
sessed by demons, just as they were in the time of Jesus. I did 
not think it worth while to dispute him, as he is now clothed and 
in his right mind, leaving the scientific accuracy as to what was 
the matter with him until such time as we may get more light on 
the subject. 

As intimated above, it is not sick folk alone who become pos- 
sessed. A person in perfect health may “rise”’ with a spirit. 
This very commonly occurs. This opens up another phase of 
the subject, but I have already drawn upon your patience too 
much and must close with stating that after a most careful inves- 
tigation of this subject, living with its manifestations practically 
all my life, I strongly lean to the opinion that the great majority 
of cases of so-called possession can be, or could have been, ac- 
counted for through the various forms of hysteria, insanity, 
feigned and real, and hypnotism. This leaves room to let in 
cases of actual demoniacal possession, whatever that may be. 

It must be emphasized that there are a large number of cases 
which are impositions pure and simple. The motive in these in- 
stances is either lust, notoriety, or laziness. It is not long since 
an impostor in this business was discovered because his actions 
with the women when he was supposed to be possessed aroused 
the suspicions of the men. 

Where the spirits are held in such regard there is a great 
temptation among the women to become possessed, that they 
may have special attention given them, and fine clothes offered 
to them. And finally, the lazy men find this using the spirits an 
easy way to get a living. 

There are traces of Phallus worship. The extremity of the 
male organ is represented on the end of their walking sticks ; and 
the female organs are cut in the bark of many trees by the way- 
side. There is no worship connected with these emblems. They 
simply show the sensuality of the race. There are more pro- 
nounced emblems of this worship at the Great Zimbawhe ruins. 
Probably this cultus was imported by the ancient Semitic gold 
workers. 
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DNAvU SUPERSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
GOOD OMENS. 


When the rare bird “ Tshimunthu Ngoo” appears, a friend 
will arive. 

A rooster crowing at the doorway has the same meaning — 
a friend will arrive. 

A dog wiping itself on the grass tells of the approach of a 
friend from a great distance. 

The following signs spell meat for dinner: A small moth 
flying into the fire on the hearth, the twitching of the upper eye- 
lids, salt taste on the tongue, itching palms. This last means that 
the hands are to clasp together, a manner of expressing thanks 
for the meat. 

A Lory (Turacus corythaix) flying across the path of a 
traveler means that he will find a carcass or a quantity of beer at 
the kraal on ahead. 

Stubbing the toe tells of a feast or quarrel at hand. 

Twitching of the abdomen after a fast or famine means a 
great feast is being prepared. 

Placing a stone in the crotch of a tree will make the sun de- 
lay to set, so that the traveler may reach his destination. 

A traveler ties a knot in the grass and this will bring him to 
his destination before the food has been all eaten at the kraal. 


SIGNS OF ILL OMEN. 


A fly in the mouth means an attack of fever. 

A sputtering flame on the hearth and trouble go hand in hand. 

A dog on the roof is sure sign of serious harm. 

A rooster covers a hen in a hut and all present will get con- 
sumption unless both rooster and hen are killed at once, and 
eaten, of course. 

Itching feet foretell of a journey which cannot be avoided. 

Engaged persons may not eat fish in each other’s kraals else 
they will not get married. 

White ants attempting to raise a mound inside of a hut be- 
speaks death in the family. When such efforts are made by the 
ants, the inmates of the hut desert it in haste. 


OcTOBER—4 
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Twitching of the under eyelid means the death of a friend. 
(This is a sign that tears are to flow.) 

A woman who has lost several husbands is an object of fear: 
she must be a murderer. 

The hooting of an owl, the cry of a hyena, the barking of a 
jackal near the kraal mean evil at hand. 

If the Zwimanga, a kind of ferret, enters the kraal some 
calamity is near. 

Certain rare and poisonous snakes making their appearance 
about the home portends trouble. 

A child showing the upper teeth first shows that the father 
or mother will die: so the child is put to death by being thrown 
into the pond. 

Twins also mean death to either or both parents, consequently 
they must both be sacrificed by drowning. (The mother is al- 
ways securely bound for days, to prevent her from killing herself 





out of grief.) 

Meeting a troop of baboons means danger ahead. On no 
account would a native continue his journey in the face of such 
an omen. He would at once turn back, though hundreds of 
miles from home. 

A mole in the road and above ground will make a traveler re- 
trace his steps at once, for this indicates great danger ahead. 

The Duiker (antelope) running across the path and ba-k 
again sends the traveler back to his home. 

To see a puff adder moving, or to have the poisonous snake, 
Ndara (seldom seen), pass you, even though you do not see it, 
means death of your friend or of yourself. 

GeorGE A. WILDER. 


Chikore, Africa. 

















Of Dr. C. F. Kent’s “ The Student’s Old Testament,” it is almost need- 
less to speak, since several volumes of the series have been for some time 
before the public and have proved their usefulness. Another volume, on 
Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents, is now ready. It gives a classification, 
with a revised translation, of the laws of the Pentateuch, together with 
extended annotations and discussions in footnotes. To the whole is pre- 
fixed an Introduction giving a historical sketch of Hebrew legislation. 
There are also Appendices containing a selected bibliography, extensive 
excerpts from the Code of Hammurabi, the Marseilles Sacrificial Tablet, 
a table of weights and measures and the post-exilic sacred calendar. It 
is needless to say that the entire work is characterized by scholarly accu- 
racy. To students of the legal and ceremonial element in the O. T. this 
work will prove of great value. (Scribner’s, pp. xxxv, 301. $2.75 net.) 

EB. fy Mm 


Record must be made of another book added to the already long list 
of popular books intended to instruct people as to the significance of the 
modern critical study of the Bible. In The New Appreciation of the Bible, 
Dr. W. C. Selleck presents “ A Study of the Spiritual Outcome of Bibli- 
cal Criticism” which is, in some respects, unique. As with many works 
of its class, considerable space is given to a general discussion of the prin- 
ciples and results of Higher Criticism, and if this were all the book con- 
tained it would have no special value, for these things have now been said 
so many times that they are mere commonplaces. But with Dr. Selleck’s 
book the discussion of Higher Criticism is only introductory to that which 
is after all the main and really valuable part of the work. The author 
writes with a serious purpose, to help save the Bible from being neglected 
or underestimated. He is convinced that the New Criticism should serve 
only to give the Bible a higher value for the spiritual and moral appre- 
ciation of men and enable it to render them a greater service than it has 
yet done. His words on the moral and religious authority of the Bible 
(Chap. VIII) are to be most highly commended and all that he says in the 
second part of his book on the value and use of the Bible is well said 
and worthy of careful consideration. The book is a timely contribution 
toward the solution of one of the most important, but most difficult prob- 
lems now facing the Church. (Univ. of Chicago Press, pp. xi, 409. $1.50.) 

E. E. N. 
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Egoism is the somewhat startling title chosen by Mr. Louis Wallis for 
an essay dealing with the sociological element of the O. T. religion. Mr. 
Wallis’s thesis is that the motive behind the prophetic agitation in the 
oth and 8th centuries B. C., which resulted in the formulation of the main 
doctrines of the Yahweh-religion, was sociological. He accepts the theory 
so widely current today that Yahweh was originally the God of the 
Kenites and adopted from them by Israel. But to this original Yahweh- 
religion there was little, if any, ethical character. When Israel settled in 
Canaan, at first they gained possession of the rural districts only, the 
cities mostly remaining for a long time in possession of the Canaanites 
and continuing to be seats of Baal worship. In the course of time, with 
the development of economic conditions and especially with the concen- 
tration of wealth in the cities, the agrarian party arose protesting against 
the extortion and oppression of the city party (who, incidentally, were 
devotees of Baal). The early prophets Elijah and Elisha were the cham- 
pions of the agrarian party and the conflict that ensued, nominally a con- 
flict between Jahweh and Baal, was really a sociological crisis —the poor 
vs. the rich, the country vs. the city. This stage of the conflict culminated 
in the revolution which put Jehu on the throne as the head of the country 
party. But as time went on the farmers found that their condition was 
not bettered and the prophets began to reason the problem out on broader 
moral lines, although the antithesis, country vs. city, remained a potent 
influence until the exile. In short, Mr. Wallis attempts to explain the 
ethical monotheism of Israel’s prophets as merely the outgrowth of a 
sociological conflict. 

The one comprehensive criticism to be passed on Mr. Wallis’s theory 
is that it has no sufficient support in the O. T. data—our only evidence. 
That there were sociological aspects to all the work of the prophets and 
other leaders in ancient Israel is true and Mr. Wallis has done a good ser- 
vice in calling attention to these. But he has made the mistake of singling 
out and making crucial an element which was, after all, but incidental and 
secondary. Mr. Wallis has a zeal for sociology, but all history is not 
merely a subdivision of sociology unless under the latter term we mean 
to include all human action. 

Coming now to a few details which may be mentioned as conflicting 
with Mr. Wallis’s hypothesis. The Baal-cult of ancient Canaan was not 
specifically a city cult. It was, in fact, predominantly agricultural in type 
and as much or more a farmers’ cult than anything else, and as such 
could not have given rise to the contrast, Yahweh and the farmer vs. 
Baal and the city. The Baal cult Elijah protested against was that of a 
fereign Baal, and it was as such, the cult of a personal rival to Yahweh, 
that Elijah attempted to stamp it out. Elijah rebuked Ahab in the name 
of Yahweh -for the murder of Naboth, a case that had a certain socio- 
logical significance, it is true, but Nathan rebuked David for his crime, 
which was also a crime against society, but with which the question, city 
vs. country, had nothing to do, and Nathan was a prophet of Yahweh 
who lived a hundred years before Elijah. In both cases the prophet of 
Yahweh championed the cause of righteousness. It is this, righteousness 
as the demand of Yahweh, that is the consistent teaching of prophecy 
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from first to last. This was the foundation laid by Moses and this alone 
gives the key to Israel’s history, political, religious, sociological or other- 
wise. When the critic or historian attempts to substitute anything else as 
the foundation of Israel as the people of Yahweh, he has to resort to all 
sorts of questionable and arbitrary manipulations of his historical material, 
—only to get as a result something that is anything but satisfying or 
self-consistent. Mr. Wallis’s theory demands a late date not only for the 
codification, but for the origin of the laws in Ex. 20-23, which is altogether 
improbable. It makes the ‘poor’ and oppressed whose rights the prophets 
defend consist of country folk, but what proof is there of this? Were. 
there no poor and was there no oppression in Samaria and Jerusalem? It 
assumes that the wealth of Israel passed rapidly into the hands of the 
city money lenders. Over against this we may note that in Menahem’s 
reign (late in the eighth century) there were 60,000 wealthy men in 
N. Israel capable of paying a tax of 50 shekels each (equivalent to about 
$100 today); were these all city dwellers? For these and many other 
reasons the interesting theory of Mr. Wallis must be pronounced inade- 
quate as an explanation of the prophetic religion of the O. T. (Univ. of 
Chicago Press, pp. xi, 121. $1.00.) E. E. N. 


Biblical Dogmatics is the title chosen by Prof. Milton S. Terry for 
his comprehensive “Exposition of the Principal Doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures.” As defining the character of the work it may be best to let 
the author speak for himself. In the preface he says: “ We are persuaded 
that the best method of expounding the great truths of the Christian 
religion is that which most accurately reproduces the teachings of the 
Biblical writers and formulates them in the fullest light of the Gospel of 
Jesus. This volume is such an attempt at a new expression of the things 
which are most commonly believed among us. . . . Certain doctrines 
of the Christian faith are here presented in a manner somewhat different 
from that which has long been prevalent. . . . Our method is induc- 
tive and expository. . . . We keep in mind the fact of a progress in 
divine revelation and therefore do not forget that the spirit and the ideas 
of the Old Testament have been largely superseded by the more perfect 
illumination of the teaching of Christ.” 

It is thus evident that the work is not a Biblical Theology, for this 
concerns itself chiefly with the historical development of religion in the 
Bible; nor is it a Systematic Theology, for this is concerned mainly with 
the formulation of doctrine into a systematic whole. The title is well 
chosen and expresses the character of the work accurately. 

After an extended Introduction in which the idea, the sources and the 
method of Biblical dogmatics is discussed, we have the first of the three 
main divisions of the treatise, The Constitution and Possibilities of Man. 
In other words, the Biblical doctrine of man. It will be seen at once 
that these are not Biblical terms, nor is the order of treatment dictated 
by the Bible. The author chooses this method as furnishing a convenient 
and even necessary starting point for an arrangement of Biblical doctrine 
which will be orderly and progressive, and at the same time reflect the 
development in the revelation of truth found in the Bible itself. He has 
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imposed a scheme on the Bible, but it is a scheme that fits very well. 
The first three subdivisions, The Nature of Man, The Sinfulness of Man, 
and the Regeneration and Eternal Life of Man correspond fairly well to 
three main lines of Biblical thought concerning man. The second main 
division is The Manifestation of the Christ, subdivided into the Person 
of Christ, The Mediation of Jesus Christ, and The Kingdom and Coming 
of Christ. The title of the third main division is Our Father in Heaven, 
subdivided into The Universal Revelation, The Hebrew Revelation, and 
The Revelation in Jesus Christ. 

To anyone who is more of a systematic theologian than a historical 
exegete the plan and method of this work would offer temptations that 
would be fatal to its successful accomplishment. Dr. Terry has saved him- 
self from this disaster, for his exegesis and general treatment of the 
Biblical material is controlled by a well-trained historical sense. He knows 
that the exegesis of the Bible must be historical as well as grammatical 
and that the thoughts and language of one age must not be forced into 
harmony with those of another very different age. For this reason this 
book is a good, wholesome and helpful book to read and recommend to 
others to read. It gives good, sane answers to many questions which 
numbers of thoughtful Christians are continually asking —often with 
no one to give them satisfaction. Has Dr. Terry made all things plain? 
No, for the Bible itself does not do this. The mystery of the Incarnation 
remains a mystery, the Atonement is not entirely simplified, and other 
problems are still unsolved. But much help is here rendered to those 
who want to know how to get the Bible doctrine on such questions. 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 608. $3.50.) E. E. N. 


Under the title, Race Life of the Aryan Peoples, Joseph P. Widney 
gives an outline of the history of western civilization as viewed from the 
standpoint of Greater America. The problem of Aryan origins has, he 
discussed too exclusively by the student in his library, and 


thinks, been 
from the standpoint of the antiquarian and the philologist. It should be 
discussed as well, and even more fittingly, from the practical standpoint 
of the frontiersman.” Six factors are determinable which have governed 
the course of migration. These are (1) water, (2) grass, (3) wood, 
(4) easy grades, (5) climatic zones, and (6) presence of natural land- 
marks. It is of interest to learn that Mr. Widney has himself been wit- 
ness, and a keen observer, too, of the spread of the English-speaking race 
from the valley of the Ohio to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

The practical aim of the book has to do with the destiny and inter- 
national comity of the English-speaking peoples. For this, the treatment 
of all the other branches of the Aryan family, with the exception of the 
Teutonic, furnishes little more than a stage setting. “If the English 
race is true to its race destiny the last drop of blood will have been shed 
as between English peoples.” Mr. Widney’s discussion of this theme is a 
terse restatement of the suggestions presented in Stead’s ‘ Americanization 
of the World.’ We think, however, that he puts too exclusive a value upon 
the English name, and does not sufficiently realize the presence of other 
nationalities in the British Isles and their consequent reaction upon the 
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English-speaking world. Scottish nationality, for example, has not de- 
clined since the legislative union of 1707, and no Welshman or Irishman 
ever thinks of himself as an Englishman. 

The work is open to criticism chiefly along the line of its theoretical 
assumptions. One is not bound to assume that the original homeland of 
a race must necessarily have been the centre of its wider diffusion. The 
arguments adduced in favor of a central Asian origin apply equally well 
to the Hinterland of the Carpathian Mountains. Moreover, the exceed- 
ingly complex genetic relationship that exists between the European, and 
especially the Baltic members of the Aryan family, and which is not ac- 
countable by subsequent historic contact, forbids the supposition that they 
can have been lateral offshoots from some other center. On the other 
hand, the historic archaism of the Sanskrit and old Iranian is precisely 
what one would expect in a lateral offshoot. The colonial speech of 
Iceland is more archaic than the languages of Scandinavia, just as the 
English spoken in this country is more archaic than that of Great Britain. 

It is to be regretted that the book lacks an index, and that there is no 
acknowledgment of sources. Indeed, the only source explicitly mentioned 
is found in those data which have fallen under the author’s own observa- 
tion. Yet the author’s experiences have been sufficiently varied as to give 
the work a distinct value, and they are introduced in a perfectly natural 
and unobtrusive manner. Whatever we may think of Mr. Widney’s views 
on the vexed question of Aryan origins, there can be no doubt that he 
has made a very suggestive contribution to the literature of historical 
perspective. (Funk & Wagnalls, 2 vols., pp. vii, 347; vii, 355. $4.00.) 

WJ. €. 


There is a growing feeling amongst those engaged in religious educa- 
it the Sunday School curriculum may be broadened with advan- 
tage. It was with this thought in mind that Henry F. Waring wrote 
Christianity and its Bible. It is designed for private reading or for a 
text book for young people and adults. The first division of the work is 
introductory, treating of religious life and literature, inspiration and Bible 
study. Then there follows a section on the Bible and its times. The third 
part is largely devoted to Church History and Christian missions, and the 
final division relates to Christianity today. It is liberal in tone and every- 
where warmly evangelical. A class faithfully studying this book would 
get a new idea of the place of Christianity in the life of the world. It is 
difficult to condense so much as Mr. Waring has attempted into one 
small volume and this sometimes leads to obscurity. But on the whole 
the work is admirably done. Pastors who are looking for some work for 
their young people would find this a useful little book. (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, pp. xxi, 369. $1.00.) Cc. M. G. 


Dr. Alfred Plummer has continued his lectures on English Church 
History in a volume covering the period from the death of Charles I to 
the death of William III. These four lectures were written for popular 
audiences and show that it is possible to be popular and at the same time 
scholarly. The first covers the years 1649-’60 and is entitled The Triumph 
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and Failure of Puritanism. The estimate of Cromwell is on the whole a 
fair one, though Puritanism did not fail completely with the fall of the 
Commonwealth. If Dr. Plummer fails to estimate the work of Cromwell 
as highly as do the Independents in general he does not differ from the 
usual estimate of the Stuarts and the English Church of the Restoration. 
The book is to be commended as a fair presentation of one of the most 
important periods in the history of the English Church. (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. 187. $1.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 


In the Men of the Kingdom Series John Knox the Reformer has been 
presented by Isaac Crook. The author has one quality of the successful 
biographer; he is never dull. One never knows what he is going to treat 
in the next section. It may be Methodism, or the School Question in 
America, or Scotch Whisky. In any case it will be brilliantly written. 
More information about Knox could be obtained from a good encyclopedia 
article on the Reformer. It is not a thoroughgoing study of what Knox 
was, and did, and thought, but contains much information about his times 
and about Scotland and the Scots in general. The chapter on the Scotch- 
Irish in America is one of the most valuable and gives evidence of much 
study. (Jennings & Graham, pp. 154. $1.00.) Cc. M. G. 


The volume on Wycliffe, The Morning Star, for the Men of the King- 
dom Series, is written by Professor Innes of Hamline University. He 
frankly admits that he has stolen with a large hand from the excellent 
biographies of Wycliffe already published. He has tried to remint the 
coin. In the preface is also the statement that popular histories should be 
written and read with a generous dose of the imagination. After reading 
the preface one is prepared to find nothing new in the treatment of 
Wycliffe, and also prepared for a kind of writing which is more common 
in sophomore essays than in sober histories. And yet the preface hardly 
prepares one for such words as “scrap” and “ chump.” 

The book contains much useful information about England in the age 
of Wycliffe and the theological and religious controversies centering about 
the reformer. Appearing in this series it may come into the hands of 
some who do not have access to other and better lives of the “ Morning 
Star of the Reformation.” But after all it seems a pity that a man of 
Professor Innes’ ability should spend his time compiling a life of Wycliffe 
from the works of other English writers when there is so much historical 
work waiting to be done in Wycliffe’s own century. (Jennings & Gra. 
ham, pp. 245. $1.00.) CG M..G. 


Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, by J. H. Shakespeare, which 
appears as volume three of the series of “Eras of Nonconformity,” will 
be found a convenient and satisfactory hand-book for any who desire to 
obtain in a quick and easy way the essential facts concerning the origin 
of these two religious bodies. The author has wisely refrained from any 
attempt to prepare a detailed history, confining his efforts to the more 
useful task of depicting as fully as the narrow limits of the volume would 
permit the character and achievements of such early leaders as Browne, 
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Barrowe, Greenwood, Penry, Johnson, Ainsworth, Smyth, Robinson, and 
Henry Jacob. No new facts have been gathered. This was hardly to be 
expected. It is greatly to the author’s credit, however, that he was able 
to handle a much hackneyed subject with such freshness and originality 
as to make it genuinely interesting to the reader. (Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 
pp. 1906, 75 cts.) So. & 


Vedder's Short History of the Baptists is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a work with the same title which appeared in 1892. An unusual feature 
is the wealth of illustrations, which adds greatly to the value of the book. 
They are carefully selected and we hope that in the next edition Pro- 
fessor Vedder will be able to carry out his plan, in giving other facsimiles 
of documents and other illustrative material, throwing light upon early 
3aptist history. ; 

The subject is considered in two parts: the former extending from 
New Testament times down to about the year 1611. This is called a 
History of Baptist Principles, and contains the facts which ‘an educated 
layman would like to know about the movements leading up to the found- 
ing of his denomination. These early chapters are broadly inclusive and 
in the main would form a good introduction to the history of Congrega- 
tionalism. This inclusive treatment is shown by the fact that one chapter 
is devoted to Arnold of Brescia, Savonarola, Wiclif, Hus, and the Mora- 
vians. The later chapters of Part One are concerned with the Anabaptist 
movement in Germany and carefully distinguish between the Evangelical 
and the fanatical movements in the Reformation period. Taken as a 
whole Part One gives a fine presentation of Evangelical ideas coming 
down through the Middle Ages, with special attention to the question of 
baptism. 

Part Two is the history of Baptist churches from their organization to 
the present time. It is the result of long and careful study. Controverted 


points are’ treated with conviction and fairness. It is work which wilt 
continue to hold its position as an authority on Baptist history. (Am. 
3aptist Pub. Soc., pp. xvi, 431. $1.50 net.) Cc. M. G. 


In Lucy F. Bittinger’s little volume, German Religious Life in Colonial 
Times, is found a considerable amount of useful information of an eccle- 
siastical sort, the result, it would appear, of a pretty thorough sifting of 
the history of early German immigration to this country. The introduc- 
tory chapter on seventeenth century religious life and conditions in Ger- 
many, which furnished the background of German-American immigra- 
tion, is admirably written. Adequate treatment is accorded the various 
Separatist sects, the Moravian, Methodist, and Reformed bodies. (Lip- 
pincott, pp. 145. $1.00 net.) aS. 


There are not many modern books on Pastoral Theology. There are 
fewer good ones. There is a large mass of miscellaneous material for 
such a book. The day teems with scattered suggestions of theory and 
practice. Besides there is the richest possible field in ministerial biog- 
raphy. Any man who can write a serviceable book which is not too tech- 
nical and dry; which is dignified and yet familiar; warm and intimate 
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without being merely sentimental and trite; such a writer can do an im- 
mense service to the ministry and to the churches. Such a book is Prof. 
T. H. Pattison’s For the Work of the Ministry. Dr. Pattison, late of 
Rochester, has already placed us under obligation for books on the history 
of preaching, and a manual of Homiletics. This present vclume has been 
carefully edited by Dr. Pattison’s son, Rev. Harold Pattison of Hartford, 
from lectures and notes left by his father. Much credit must be given to 
him, not only for bringing various titles up to date in material, but for 
a most suggestive chapter at the close on the value of the ministerial 
office at the present time. This chapter is modestly placed last in the 
volume, but it would have served in better place if it had been placed first 
in the book, as a fitting introduction. In the present arrangement, the 
chapter on Health comes first--a theme which has hardly significance 
enough for an initial topic. Apart altogether from the worth of the ma- 
terial of the book, and its range of discussion, we would note in the first 
place the surprising range of personal illustration., Familiarity with the 
vast scope of ministerial biography is notable. We know no such the- 
saurus of choice reminiscence in such literature. The incidents from life, 
the rich experiences, and helpful sayings of men in the past and active 
today give a color and piquancy to these pages of the greatest value. Any- 
one who ever met Dr. Pattison knows his rich vein of humor, his kindly 
wit, -and enthusiasm. These faculties shine in his classroom work as well 
as upon the platform. They do not detract from the substance of his 
counsel to students, but rather enrich it, and carry home his counsels. We 
note that the range of topics discussed includes the things that students 
always like to know about; not merely the theories regarding a pastor’s 
place and work, but just how he works, what he can practically do, the con- 
crete emergencies which arise, and details of administration. This book, 
while not wanting in the enforcement of principles, while discussing the 
characteristics of ministerial manliness and devotion, and advancing theo- 
ries as to his office, is still chiefly intent upon the actual conditions which 
confront a working pastor. He dwells upon the processes of call and 
ordination; the essential officers of a church and their respective duties; 
the conduct of business meetings; finances and benevolences; revivals, 
before, during, and after; the Sunday School; the pastor in private deal- 
ings (what he calls the pastor as “ Counselor”) ; organizing church forces, 
as leader; and engaging in social duties as citizen. We like the term he 
uses for visitation — “ pastoral intercourse.” He holds to a golden mean 
in his advice as to citizen and social responsibility of the church and 
pastor. He does not lose a right perspective in these different relations. 
He aggrandizes the personal and religious functions of the pastorate, and 
_yet indicates the legitimate range of outside service. 

One of the most difficult topics to discuss in a classroom is the min- 
ister as a gentleman, in his social relations. This is done in this book 
with rare tact and yet faithfulness. Occasionally he furnishes lists of 
books — valuable, but necessarily only of temporary value, as he himself 
might revise the list tomorrow. 

It seems to us that these lists might have been given a subordinate place 
in the appendix. This volume while designed primarily for younger men 
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and students will furnish stimulating suggestion to older pastors, and the 
vivid and illustrative style will commend the book to the general reader, 
so full is it of things the layman should know, as well as the minister, and 
so abounding in thought and incident from his own experience and the 
literature of ministerial biography. (Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc., pp. 558, $1.50.) 
A. R. M. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson, who is best known to us as a preacher and evangelist, 
is also a literary critic, as his recent volumes on the English poets have 
abundantly shown. He has given us also several volumes of sermons. His 
last book is a volume of what we may call essay-sermons, entitled The 
Esipire of Love. Material which may have been sermonic is thrown into 
the form of essays, dealing in general upon phases of Christian love. They 
are richly suggestive of the “empire,” as he calls it, of Christ over some 
of the deeper realms of love in the inner life and in the social sphere. Here 
is a book which keeps the mystic flavor of Christian experience, and yet 
indicates the social fields of life. There is nothing said of “social prob- 
lems,” nor much said of inner life as though they were in any way dis- 
tinct; but there is a rare apprehension of the natural bond which exists 
between them. Deeper insight and fresher interpretation of our Lord’s 
spirit and deeds are rarely found in a modern interpretation of the Gospels. 
Instead of a text each essay is preceded by a poem —the author’s own — 
and one of his son’s. They are of unequal merit, but some of them are of 
exquisite beauty. (Revell, pp. 180. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


In a small book of one hundred and sixty-eight pages, by Rev. Artemas 
J. Haynes, we have one hundred and eighty-five topics indicated in the 
table of contents: brief thoughts, that is, upon a variety of themes. It is 
seldom that a writer puts out a first book in this way. Generally it is 
only a writer of some previous note, out of whose works someone else 
makes éxcerpts of the weightier thoughts. But the author's book need 
not be open to any imputation of presumption in the choice of his method 
—perhaps rather to modesty, although such a large title as Social and 
Religious Ideals for so small a book does seem incongruous; and the 
purpose of the preface “to establish a just balance between personal and 
social values” is rather ambitious for a book which has no controlling 
line of thought to guide its reading. It is full of suggestive hints, stray 
thoughts, impressions, ideas. It cannot be likened to Hare’s “ Guesses 
at Truth,” for the author is generally very confident in his opinions. It 
is not necessary to agree with him in all his positions, and his positions 
are numerous; not quite so numerous, however, as his topics. The book 
is breezy, stimulating, and wholesome —-even though it is scrappy, and 
though you wish he weuld say more on this point, so you could have a 
chance to say something back on that. (Scribner, pp. 168, $1.00 net.) 

A, R. M. 


“The Social Teachings of Jesus,” by Dr. Shailer Mathews, has been for 
several years (alongside of Professor Peabody’s volume on the same sub- 
ject) the most valuable book of its kind available. We are glad to wel- 
come in The Church and the Changing Order a companion discussion, 
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on wider lines, close to the pressing problems of the present. We have 
here the same careful scholarship, with opportunity for more varied and 
brilliant style and discussion of contemporary interests. He discusses 
what he calls The Changing Order and in this order the relation of the 
Church to scholarship, to social discontent, and to materialism. He has 
a word to say upon the trend of social interest to lead away from certain 
historical data in Christ and the Gospel in their more theological inter- 
pretations. He deals frankly with economic, political and religious dis- 
satisfactions within and outside the. Christian Church. His pen cuts 
deeply the selfishness of the Church, and he is equally plain spoken in 
some strictures upon socialism. He is radical in his attacks upon an 
obscurantist attitude towards new learning, and equally earnest in his 
defense of Biblical fact against any mere pragmatic philosophy of them. 
He magnifies, perhaps overmagnifies, the crises in the Church. The dan- 
ger of all writers upon this subject today is to so state the urgency of issues 
as to give the impression that never before was there anything like the 
“crisis” and “the changing order” of our own day. We all know better: 
there have been many, and many as momentous as the present; and far 
less likely to be settled aright than now, with so many clear-eyed prophets 
to discuss perils. This book is less alarmist than many. Different chap- 
ters of this volume may seem to state things a little out of perspective; 
but the total impression of the whole book is one of remarkable sanity. 
The writing is brilliant. Few books of this class have been so careful of 
literary form. The book abounds in short, crisp, rememberable phrases. 
It is keen, and yet the evident burden of the writer to rouse gives a pro- 
phetic tone to his well-chosen diction. If you can buy but one book of 
the many now published on these lines, buy this one. (Macmillan, pp. 255, 
$1.50. ) a a 2 


In a previous book by Dr. F. C. Howe, on “ The City: the Hope of 
Democracy,” he maintains that it is economic environment that creates 
and controls man’s activities as well as his attitude of mind, rousing either 
civic or self interest; underlying the poverty and the social problems with 
which the city is confronted, that it is the economic motive that makes 
municipal reform so largely a class struggle. It is interest struggling to 
control machinery. Political machinery is largely the tool of privilege for 
the shaping of its ends. The newer impulse today is a type of democracy 
that can grapple with certain intrenched interests of privilege. He thinks 
this issue overshadows all others; that the struggle for government by 
the people or government by organized wealth is the struggle of the 
immediate future. This struggle will express itself first in the city where 
the issue is most clearly presented. What he calls municipal democracy is 
finding expression in the control of public utilities. In this country cities 
are nominally controlled by universal suffrage. But in this second voume 
on The British City, he finds that though England is free from our perils 
of universal franchise used in political interest, still the same problems are 
seen there, even though suffrage is confined to the tax-paying classes. 
Though her local politics are in the hands of her business men, yet cities 
are largely administered in the interests of the taxpayer and the owner 
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of land. While there are few bosses, machines, or spoils-systems, as with 
us; and while there is far better government, and more honesty, yet so 
long as rate-paying governs the suffrage, and moneyed interests dominate 
the expenditure, the poor are exploited, and poverty is at its worst in 
many of the “best governed” cities. He also points out that it is more 
difficult for local cities to take initiation, as Parliament controls all fran- 
chises and corporations, and Parliament is generally dominated by the 
classes of monetary privilege. The town councils, which are doing so much 
and will do more, are as yet controlled by men of means. Such seems 
to be the main contention of this book. But despite these inherent diffi- 
culties, the author shows how much has been accomplished, and describes 
the new sense of civic interest and determination which has had such 
fruitage. His chapter on what Glasgow has done reads like a romance. 
The book is one of fascinating interest to an American. He takes up 
such a subject as the “Town Council,” of which we hear so much and 
know so little. Here you can find out what it is. He describes for us 
how London and Glasgow are governed. He tells us about “ Municipal 
Trading,’ “The Cities and Gas,” and “Tramways.” He compares the 
American and British cities in a luminous chapter. He describes the 
* Dead Hand of the Land” in English legislation. The book is really 
fascinating reading. Whether you agree or not with all his contentions, 
this volume is one to be read for its entertainment as well as instruction 
and the reader will find the style as clear and graphic as the subject matter 
is important. (Scribner, pp. 370. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


’ 


In Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today, by Joseph A. Leighton, 
D.D., we have a book on ethics which takes a wider range and a deeper 
grip than is usual in books of this kind. The author is intent upon 
showing the bearing of Christ's ethical teaching upon civilization; but by 
civilization he does not mean merely the external achievements and 
social effects. It is not a book on Sociology, nor a book of Apologetics. 
Dr. Leighton includes spirituality in his conception of civilization, and 
the individual man figures in his assets of social life. Moreover, he dis- 
covers what others often ignore, that you cannot discuss Christ’s ethical 
teaching apart from Christ’s own personality, nay, rather his Person, in 
the philosophical sense of that term. He also realizes that the ethical 
teaching of Christ must regard also the personalities and methods of 
other great ethnic systems. The result is that we have a book too small 
to compass adequately such a wide-ranging theme, and yet a volume com- 
pact in thought and serviceable by its very attempt to be compendious. 
The author is in touch with, but not overwhelmed by, the recent litera- 
ture, both English and German, but he does not cumber his pages to show 
his learning. He has thought his way through much reading, and not 
merely shown us the processes of assimilation. The book is earnestly 
spiritual, strong in its hold upon religious verities, sometimes difficult 
to read, as condensed thought in so wide a range does not conduce to 
clarity. It is a book to be read slowly and thoughtfully, and only so can 
its nature be measured. (Macmillan, pp. 248. $1.50.) A. R. M. 
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Books upon the problems of irfmigration which have recently appeared 
have been of two kinds: one descriptive and narrative, graphic sketches 
of travel abroad in the sources of the flood, or scenic portraiture of the 
types coming to us; the other, books of statistics, data from the census 
and discussion of the political phases of the movement. What characterizes 
Mr. John R. Commons’ Races and Immigrants in America is that while 
he keeps certain elements of the other types, he is chiefly interested in 
his problem as a student of sociology. He discusses Race philosophically. 
He analyzes democracy as a force bearing upon the social assimilation 
involved. He is not interested so much in the mere data of immigra- 
tion in industry as he is in discovering what function industry forms in 
inducing immigration in the first place and molding it later on. The 
same may be said about his careful discussion of the relation of immi 
gration to crime and pauperism and politics. Just as Professor Steiner 
depicts the different races to us, so Professor Commons analyzes their 
traits and contributions to the body politic. The book is therefore 
not so much original in its data, as in the interpretation of the data. It 
is valuable largely because it is the last book, using a wide range of 
readings in other drier or more picturesque literature, and giving us in 
addition to facts, his judgment as to their interpretation. Only a trained 
and versatile scholar could have given us what is, upon the whole, the 
most valuable and compendious book on this subject, up to date. The 
bibliography furnished is of especial value to the scholar. (Macmillan, 
pp. 242. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Islam and Christianity in India and the Far East, by Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, contains the Student Lectures on Missions at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1906-07. It begins with an outline of the main charac- 
teristics of the Muslim religion, which is supplemented by the fourth 
chapter and by incidental remarks scattered thro’ the rest of the work. 
Chapters II and III relate the Muslim conquest of India and in the Far 
East with a special emphasis on the proselytizing methods used under dif- 
ferent circumstances. The notices concerning the Mohammedans_ in 
China will probably prove new to many readers. Chapters V and VI 
deal with the contact and controversies of Islam with Christianity at 
diverse periods down to our times. The author devotes one lecture to 
the reform movements that have recently appeared within Islam and 
concludes the course with many suggestive remarks on the methods of 
present evangelistic work in Muslim lands. 

Full of judiciously selected information, written in a clear —if not in 
an altogether finished — style and free from the faults of a mind lost in 
the labyrinth of Muslim Theology, this book is worthy of a wide circu- 
lation. The author gives ample evidence of much practical experience, 
wide reading and broad outlook in his subject. Such books ought to be 
welcome in a time when we are witnessing a reawakening of the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm in the Christian church and a marked unrest in the 
Muslim world which is probably heading towards a wide-spread revival 
for politico-religious organization. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. Wherry has so successfully steered clear of the Pan-Islamic question. 
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However he has drawn attention to the effect of Christian civilization 
upon the Mohammedan mind. Those who do not understand it would 
naturally recoil from it and fall back into the old fanaticism. But those 
who have felt its power, turn reformers or agnostics. Yet the enlight- 
ened Muslims do not start an anti-religious campaign and separate them- 
selves from the ultimate destiny of Islam. On the contrary they still 
cherish the forms of their religion as the band of brotherhood among 
the believers of all lands. 

Dr. Wherry has very well stated the fundamental difference, both 
doctrinal and ethical, that lies between Islam and Christianity. Islam is 
infinitely inferior to Christianity. It is a semi-barbaric religion in spite 
of its wonderful development in theology and jurisprudence. It has 
perhaps rendered some service to the world, but the civilizations that it 
has destroyed, the peoples which it has crushed and the rivers of blood 
that it has shed under the sanction of its faith have made it a curse to 
the world. Christianity can do nothing more glorious than to cope with 
and conquer this old rival and foe. Unfortunately, admirable as the 
methods of missionary work in Islam are, their fruition has been very 
slow. To the writer of these lines, one of the unexpressed messages of 
Dr. Wherry’s book is that the political subjection and disintegration of 
Islam must precede all effort at its conversion. (Revell, pp. $1.25.) 

W. H. A. 


The persecution of the Christians under the early Emperors has been 
a favorite theme of Christian historians from the days of Eusebius. But 
the subject for some time was so suffused with sympathy for the martyrs 
and so overlaid with legends that little progress was made. Gibbon 
scotched some of the legends and minimized the sufferings of the mar- 
tyrs, and laid the basis for a saner treatment of the subject. However, 
his cynical attitude toward the “ Christian athletes” was quite as preju- 
diced and unfair as the old “ glorification” of the martyrs. Theodore 
Mommsen, in his article on “ Der Religionsfrevel nach rémischen Recht,” 
in his “ Historische Zeitschrift (1890) laid the foundation for a really 
scientific treatment. Others like Abbé, Allard, Neumann, Hardy, Ram- 
say, have developed this and that phase of the subject. Principal Work- 
man, in his Persecution in the Early Church, gives us a comprehensive 
book, and one of real merit. Our author has made himself familiar with 
the sources, digested the literature, and has written a book which em- 
bodies the latest conclusions of the ripest scholarship. Mr. Workman 
treats the theme sympathetically and at the same time recognizes the 
necessity that was laid upon the Roman officials to repress a religion 
which was threatening the peace and even the existence of the state. 
Beginning with a chapter on The Master and His Disciples, our author 
speaks next of Cesar or Christ, then of the Cause of Hatred, The 
Great Persecutions, and, finally, the Experiences of the Persecuted. A 
somewhat extended appendix is devoted to the discussion of disputed 
points and questions connected with the persecutions. The work as a 
whole is to be highly commended for its sanity and thoroughness. 
(Jennings & Graham, pp. 382. $1.50.) 
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Christian Theology and Social Progress contains the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1905, delivered by Rev. F. W. Bussell. The volume consists of 
two nearly equal parts, the first containing the lectures presumably in sub- 
stantially the form in which they were prepared for delivery, the 
second containing additional matter in the form of “ Supplementary 
Lectures.” It is a long time since we have read a book so rich in 
material and so fine in its analysis in either of the two fields which its 
title suggests. As a Bampton Lecture its chief aim is of course apolo- 
getic; but its effort is not so much to construct a plausible argument 
with reference to some phases of modern unbelief as to search into those 
underlying principles, revealed by both the study of history and the 
analysis of thought, which must dominate the attitude of Christianity 
to the life of the world. “ Religion in its widest sense has three sides: 
it is a theory of the universe, it is a state-system embodied in a visible 
community, and it is a direct appeal to the personal spirit, isolated from 
its fellows and confronted by the eternal.” Recognizing the importance 
of religion in relation to its two other phases, “it cannot be denied that 
the third is of paramount, if not exclusive importance. The convincing 
or silencing of ‘heretics’ against their will by ‘coercive’ argument, the 
justifying of the mission of a Church establishment, the need of a hier- 
archy, of some consistent order, discipline and government: these cannot 
compare with the duty of winning souls”’ (pp. 184, 185). This may not 
unfairly be said to be the main contention of the volume. To its support 
are brought the resources of a mind enriched with wide reading in the 
fields of Theology, Philosophy, Sociology, History and Literature, and 
directed by a finely balanced logic and a warm Christian feeling. The 
significance for our day of the real Personality of God and of man is 
finely brought out, and the author’s determined courage in seeing both 
sides of his problems, when they might often be solved by blinking one 
side, is worthy of the highest praise. There is nothing our day needs 
more than the appreciation of these two factors in religious thought. 
Simple solutions of age-long questions show their falsity by their very 
simplicity. Past ages did not people the earth with simpletons. The 
interpretation of Religion as a relation between saahaiai ii impersonal 
or super-personal beings is its own stultification. 

The book is supplied with an analytic table of contents i a full index 
which make its rich material readily accessible. (Dutton, pp. x1. 393. 
$3.50). A. L. G. 
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ger, German Religious Life in Colonial Times— Patison, For the 
Work of the Ministry — Dawson, Empire of Love — Haynes, Social 
and Religious Ideals — Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order — Howe, The British City — Leighton, Jesus Christ and the 
Civilization of Today — Commons, Races and Immigrants in 
America— Wherry, Islam and Christianity — Workman, Persecu- 
tion in the Early Church —Aussel/, Christian nee and Social 
Progress, . ; . : ‘ ‘ : , a 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Founded 1834. 
BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
W™. Douctas MACKENZIE, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT, Systematic Theology 
MELANCTHON W. Jacosus, D.D., DEAN. . New Testament 
WALDo S. Pratt, Mus.D. . ‘ . Music and Liturgies 
Epwin K. MITCHELL, D.D. . ‘ ; A . Early Church History 
CLARK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. . : ; : . Biblical Dogmatics 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, D.D. . : : . Pastoral Theology 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D. . 2 : : . Apologetics 
Lewis B. Patron, PH.D.,D.D.,_ . : : . Old Testament 
DUNCAN B. MACDONALD, B.D. : . Semitic Languages 
Epwarp E. Nourss, D.D. . ; ‘ : . Biblical History and Theology 
Curtis M. Geer, Px.D. ; 7 ‘ ‘ . Mediaeval and Modern Church 

History 

CHARLES S. THAYER, PH.D. . 7 - R . Librarian 
SAMUEL SIMPSON, PH.D. x ‘ i ; - American Church History 
Austin B. Bassett, D.D., . : : ° . Lxperiential Theology 


CHaRLes W. McCormick, D.D. . : . Methodist Polity 
Rev. CHarRLes S. LANE, . : , ‘ . Presbyterian Polity 
Grorce M. Stone, D.D. ‘ : ; . Baptist Polity 


Tue SEMINARY AIMS (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the 
only sound basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific 
methods of exegetical and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of 
God as revealed in the Scriptures and the leading of his Spirit in history, 
and to apply that truth in the realms of thought and endeavor, so as to 
meet the present needs of the world and promote the spread of his 
Kingdom. 

Tue CurricuLum is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped 
Electives. It is thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a 
balanced course, or one rather closely specialized. It is also fitted to Uni- 
versity students prepared to acquire advanced standing. 

Tue Missions Coursg, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity 
for thorough Mission study. 

Tue ScHoot or ReELicious Pepacocy affiliated with the Seminary sup- 
plies an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GRADUATE Stuby is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M. and 
Ph.D. are given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are 
offered, each for two years of foreign study. 

Tue Apparatus includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 
volumes (excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

Terms oF ApmIssion. — Candidates for admission must be members of 
some Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not 
college graduates may, after examination, be admitted on probation during 
the first term. All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

Expenses. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bed- 
ding, except a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam ’and for supervision. 
Board is provided under the care of the Students’ Association, at about 
$4 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant 
from the Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The. seventy-fourth year began September 27, 1907, and 
will close May 27,. 1908. 


Address inquiries to the DEAN. 

















IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit 


By CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, California 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University, 1906 


“ We wish every clergyman in the Church would read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them, and that they could also come into the hands of laymen 
who might be interested in the problems discussed.” — The Churchman. 

“ Vitalized throughout by a strenuous moral tone, insisting on the supremacy 
of spiritual ends and values, these lectures are characterized also by the breadth 
of view and sanity of judgment which come of long and friendly contact with 
the interests both of trade unionists and capitalists in California.” — The 
Outlook. $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 


> . . 
The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship 
By WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Pastor Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
“The book gives one a rare insight into the most ancient and comprehensive 
symbol in Christendom.” — The Westminster, ‘“‘ Long enough to say what 
is to be said, brief enough to hold the interest, these addresses are highly 


satisfactory to the busy and intelligent who want to reach the point.” — Record- 
Herald. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 





Christian Theology in Outline 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 
Professor of Union Theological Seminary 
This volume, the result of many years of work with students, covers in _out- 
line and with some amplification the whole field of Christian theology. It is 


written in a scholarly and modern spirit and will prove an important addition 
to theological literature. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


Studies in the Book of Job 
By FRANCIS N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


Author of Select Notes on the International Lessons 


This remarkable book sheds new light on the Book of Job, and is exceedingly 
helpful for advanced Sunday-school classes, biblical literature courses in high 
schools and colleges, evening services, and individual use. It gives readings 
in character, blackboard diagrams, references for Bible study, points of con- 
tact with daily life, literature and history, and notes on difficult passages. 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Bible as English Literature 
By J. H. GARDINER 


Ass’t Prof. of English at Harvard University 


“To students, to preachers, to all Christians and to all who love the English 
language we commend this truly reverend, scholarlike, and eloquent volume.” 
hurch Standard. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Outlines of Biblical History and Literature 
from the Earliest Times to 200 A.D. 


B FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, D.D. and 
” HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, Ph.D. 


These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most helpful 
way, to realize vividly the history which it relates, supplements, or develops, 
and to appreciate the various stages in the gradual development of the Israel 
which became the world’s religious teacher. This is one of the volumes of 
“The Historical Series for Bible Students,” of which seven have been pub- 
lished. 12mo, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


























CHURCH ORGANS 


Austin Air Chest Supplying perfect wind distribution 


under all circumstances. 


Austin Action Absolutely reliable, whether tubular or 


electro pneumatic. 


= Special Artistic voicing, producing full, 
Austin Tone rich and dignified tone. 


° Most modern, practical and convenient 
Austin Console for the organist. 


Write for new booklet *S" giving full particulars of our system and bist of 
organs recently installed 


Austin Organ Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


























Your Grocer Has a Supply of cd * st wt 
GOLDEN BRAND 
CANNED FRUITS & VEGETABLES. 


Order a supply and get acquainted with the best 
line made a wt ef * x rd 


TUCKER & GOODWIN, Agents, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. ELMER C. ABBEY, DENTIST 





solicits the favor of a trial of anything which you may 
need in the line of his profession. 

All work strictly first-class at prices as low as 
good work can be had 





SUITE 77 SAGE-ALLEN BUILDING, Hartford, Conn. 


PURIT Y—-QUALIT Y—SAFETY 


OBTAINED IN 


Hartford Dairy Products, 


HARTFORD DAIRY CO. 
612 Capitol Ave. Telephones 668-669 











DR. A. A. HUNT 
Deutizt, 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. BUILDING. 














FOREIGN-BORN 





AMERICANS 





Describing the work now 
done by Congregationalists 
in the education of Christian 
leaders for our non-English 
speaking population. 


18 PAGES. 
Price 10 cents. Post Paid. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY PRESS, 





HAR1FORD, CONN. 








An Outline Course of Study for 
Advanced Classes, on the Prophets 
of Israel and Their Writings 








PART I. From (Moses to Elisha, pp. 32 octavo 


PART Il. From Amos to Deutero.—Isaiab, pp. 48 octavo 
By Professor LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D. 
| 

These lessons are specially designed to meet the want 
of Sunday-school classes and Bible Clubs who seek well 
trained leadership in their work. 

The careful arrangement of the material, the full refer- 
ences to the Bible, the full and well considered list of 
books, make these lessons thoroughly serviceable in the 
hands of any intelligent advanced students. 

They have been welcomed wherever tried. 

Part I, 10 cents. Part II, 15 cents. Set, 25 cents. 
Special rates to classes. Address, 


Hartfory Seminary Press 


HARTFORD, CONN, 











Tae 
Case, Lockwood &S 
Brainard Company 




















Printers 
Binders 


and Blank Book 
Manufacturers 








sition, Electrotyping, Paper- 

making, Presswork, and 
Binding. Especial attention given 
to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Gen- 
ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. {[ Superior 
Record and Account Books made 
to order. Magazines, Illustrated 
Works, Music Books, etc., bound 
in all styles. Library volumes and 
old books rebound and repaired. 
The finest work at fair prices. 


FE XTENSIVE facilities for Compo- 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED 




















OFFICE AND WORKS, Pearl and Trumbull Streets 
HARTFORD, CONNEC TIC TF 

















INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


PHCENIX FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














Connecticut Mutual 





Che Theological Seminary Barber Shop 


Up-to-date in all its Appointments 





VIBRATION SHAMPOOING VIBRATION MASSAGING 





Manicuring by Lady Attendant 


J. G. MARCH 


| 

| 

Proprie | 

roprietor | 
Entrances: 

783 Main Street 

Building 36 Pearl Street = | 


Room 1 











AS WE’VE SAID BEFORE 
“The Clothes Don’t Make the Man” 


But they help a lot and we argue that 
“it pays to buy our kind.” 


If you wish a beneficial education on 
the subjects of Clothing, Hats, and Out- 
fittings, you can get it here. 


HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD, 
OUTFITTERS, 


93-99 Asylum Street, HARTFORD. 

















SECURITY COMPANY 


56 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
CAPITAL $200,000 SURPLUS $100,000 
OFFICERS 


ATWOOD COLLINS, President. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Vice-President and Treas. 
FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary. CHAS. EDW. PRIOR, Jr., Ass’t Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES 


CARLOS C. KIMBALL, President Smyth Manufacturing Co. 

GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Medical Examiner tna Life In- 
surance Company. 

FREDERICK R. FOSTER, Formerly of Foster & Co. 

SAMUEL G. DUNHAM, Vice-President Hartford Electric Light Co. 

JOHN C. ROOT, President Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Ex-Mayor City of Hartford. 

NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, Formerly Judge U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

ATWOOD COLLINS, President. 

RIENZI B. PARKER, Formerly President Hartford Life Insurance Co. 

D. NEWTON BARNEY, Treasurer Hartford Electric Light Co. 

CHARLES EDWARD PRIOR, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

LYMAN B. BRAINERD, President Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. 

SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Assistant Treasurer Society for Savings. 

MARTIN C. HILLERY, Manager for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

FRANCIS PARSONS, Secretary and Attorney. 

CHARLES WELLES GROSS, Gross, Hyde & Shipman, Attorneys. 

MORGAN B. BRAINARD, Treasurer 4Ztna Life Insurance Co. 


Write for our new booklet giving valuable information. 





GEORGE E. WOERZ, 


Jeweler and Optician 
226 Asylum Street, 
Fine Watch Repairing. - Hartford, Conn. 
Diamonds, Watches & Jewelry. 





GEMMILL, BURNHAM & CO., INC. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 
OF FINE 


READY MADE CLOTHING 


FULL DRESS AND TUXEDO 64, 66, and 68 Asylum St. 
SUITS FOR RENT. HARTFORD, CONN. 











a Pro 


CAPITAL 
$500,000. 


Pro 


1866. 





Thorough Inspections and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property and Loss of Life 


and Injury to Persons 
CAUSED BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 
gs} 


L. B. BRAINERD, Prest. J. B. Pierce, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Prest. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Phoenix Mutual = 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 








Issues ehery desirable form of Policy 
kuofun to Modern Life Insurance 


Sample Policy, Rates, etc., mailed upon application to the Home Office. 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President. WILLIAM A. MOORE, 1st Vice-President. 
A. A. WELCH, 2d Vice-President and Actuary. s. H. CORNWELL, Secretary. 








HIGH CLAS®S GROCERIFS . 








Home-Like Baked Goods from our own ovens 
Fine Candies of our own Manufacture 


NEWTON, ROBERTSON & CO. 
338-342 ASYLUM STREET, 858 MAIN STREET. Telephone Exchange 5 direct wires 


THOMAS L. DOWLING 





Telephone Call 136-5 


Practical = Plumber « and 


Gastfitter . 
Special attention given to Drainage and Testing ART S = 4 eo} > E 


of Dwellings by smoke or Peppermint test. Up-'o ' 
ot 732 MAIN ST.‘ 
-4RTFORD, CONN 


date Plumbing and Gasfitting materials. 


timates Cheerfully Given. Satisfaction Guaranteed 





$48 ASYLUM ST. (Howard Bldy.) HARTFORD, CONN, 


The Plimpton Co.| E, HABENSTEIN 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


faliourrs 
and Engravers CATERER, 








Hartford’s Leading 





Crests and Coats of Arms 111 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
a Specialty 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS Telephone Connection 89%-3 


RECEPTION AND AT HOME CARDS 





“Quick Work” 


Try E. i. i“ Empire Steam Laundry. 


Special Rates to Institutions. 


Connecticut Creamery Butter. 
32 Pratt Street. 








The NEAL, GOFF & INGLIS CO., 


AN ESTABLISHMENT 


IN WHICH !IS DISPLAYED FOR THE PLEASURE OF PATRONS 
AND VISITORS INTERESTING EXHIBITS OF 


furniture, Rugs, Carpets, Pictures and Art China 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 
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The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Condition Jan, 1, ‘1907: 


ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, 

first lien, "$24,651,132.50 
Bonds at: ctst,..< oc... 25,376,502.06 
Stocks, at cost 829,076.25 
Loans upon Stocks and 

Bonds, 1,280,000.00 
Loans upoh Policies of 

this Company, 1,397,415.00 
Premium notes on Poli- 

cies in force, 415,507.40 
Home Office property,.. 1,916,236.00 
Other Real Estate, 7,217,005.70 
Cash in Banks 1,530,292.32 
State of N. Y., Comp- 

troller’s Certificates, . 
Interest due and ac- 

crued, 
Rents due and accrued,. 
Market value of Stocks 

and Bonds over cost,. 
Net uncollected and de- 

ferred premiums, 


12,335.20 


942,803.66 
14,742.65 


461,871.54 


R $66,438; 098.65 65 
Less aaa credit bal- 
81. 07 


Total Assets, 





966.437 957. #! 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re- 
.insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard, high- 
er than that required 
by any state, 

Liability on account of 
lapsed Policies not 
surrendered, 

Policy Claims in process 
of Adjustment,.... 
obese paid in ad- 

vance 

Dividends credited and 
left with the Com- 
pany at interest, 

Real Estate contingent 
depreciation account,. 

Unearned interest 


$59,552,721.00 


162,270.00 


345,929.05 
30,170.80 


1,504,287.38 


300,000.00 
37,701.88 


4,504,877.47 
- -$66,437,957.58 


Total ~Liahiiates, 





Number of Policies in Force on paid-for basis, 72,006, 
Insuring $171,701,156 


SINCE ORGANIZATION: 


Received from policy-holders, 


Paid to policy-holders, 


Excess returned over amount received, 


. + $243,767,823,39 
.  « $247,061,013.63 
$3,293,190.24 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent. 
ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special Agent. 
JAMES H. JARMAN, Special Agent. 


SEWARD V. COFFIN, Supervisor of Agents, 


Room 516, Company’s 


Building. 








